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@ Your policyholder doesn’t worry about 
the costs of replacing damaged glass in his 
car—because you're paying the bill. But 
he does demand that you give him quality 
and good workmanship. 


It’s up to you to make certain that you 
and your policyholders are getting full 
value for the money spent by knowing 
the shop that is doing your work and by 
specifying “REPLACE PLATE GLASS 
with HI-TEST SAFETY PLATE”. 


How that glass is installed also makes 


sia 
Are MEANS NOTHING 70 
gf, FOOTING THE REPAIR Bu 


a big difference in the service it is going 
to give. A conscientious workman will see 
to it that the glass is properly cut and that 
the window mechanisms are working right. 
He will hunt for and eliminate the possible 


cause of the first break. 


Libbey-Owens:Ford Authorized Dealers 
are equipped and able to give you that 
kind of dependable service. They will save 
you money by reducing your repeat claims. 
Libbey: Owens: Ford Glass Company, 
1139 Nicholas Building, Toledo, Ohio. 
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INSURANCE STOCKS 
Closing Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporat 


1941 Range 
High Low 


Aetna Casualty & Surety Company 33 113 
Aetna Insurance Company 58% 19 
Aetna Life Insurance Company 3 22% 
Agricultural Insurance Company y 70 
American Alliance Ins. Company 2 19% 
American Equitable Assur. Co. 21% 154 
American Home Fire Assur. Co. D 41), 
American Ins. Co. (Newark) db 11% 
American Re-Insurance Company 94 39 
American Reserve Ins. Company 
American Surety Company 
Automobile Insurance Company 
rare covert ‘oie —_ Company 
° sankers & Shippers Ins. Company 
® Thousands of workers in de- Boston inourance Company — 
Camden Fire Ins. Association 
° . Carolina Insurance Company 
fense industries are protected City of New York Ins. Company 
Connecticut Gen’l Life Ins. Co. 
° ° Continental Casualty Company 
by Associated Indemnity Cohtinental Insurance Company 
mame Fire a Company 
. Xmployers Reinsurance Corp. 
Corporation. ay Ins. Co. of America 
Federal Insurance Company 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Ins. Co. 
hte one ae of —— 
° ° ‘ireman’s Fund Insurance Co. 
Their employers appreciate Firemen’s Insurance Co. of Newark 
. Seariponen a ni Insurance Co. 
° Genera einsurance Corp. 
Associated s expert safety Georgia Home Insurance Co. Seaae seek aon 
yng Mad to & Marine 
4 M4 M4 Glens Falls Insurance Company 
engineering and medical Globe & Republic Ins. Company 
r Globe = eee Fire Ins. Co. 
H H Great American Insurance Co. 
services plus the provisions Great American Indemnity Co. 
. oe a nee preg asd 
- a anover Fire Insurance Company 
of its non assessable partici Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
e k . ss Steam peties Inspec. & Ins. 
= ome Insurance Company 
pating workmen s compensa Home Fire Security Corp. 
. ‘ * Homestead Fire Insurance Co. ............ 
tion insurance contract which Ins. Co. of North America 
Jersey Ins. Co. of N. Y. 
° Knickerbocker Insurance Co. 
usually results in lower net Lincoln Fire Ins. Company 
Maryland Casualty Company 
Mass. Bonding & Ins. Company 
costs. Merchants Fire Assur. Corp. 
Merchants & Mfgrs. Fire Ins. Co. 
National Casualty Company 
National Fire Insurance Company 
National Liberty Ins. Company 
National Union Fire Ins. Co. 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co. ............ 
New Brunswick Fire Ins. Co. 
New Hampshire Fire Ins. Co. 
New York Fire Ins. Company 
Northern Insurance Company 
North River Insurance Co. 
Northeastern Ins. Co. of Hartford 
Northwestern Nat’l Ins. Co. 
Ohio Casualty Ins. Co. (Old Stock) 
Ohio Casualty Ins. Co. (New Stock) 
Pacific Fire Insurance Co. 
Pacific Indemnity Company 
Paul Revere Fire Ins. Co. 
Phoenix Insurance Company 
IN D Preferred Accident Ins. Co. 
Providence Washington Ins. Co. 
metmourance Corp. Of IN. YF. ....-cccccccces 
CORPORATIO Republic Ins. Co.—Dallas 
Rhode Island Insurance Company 
St. Paul F. & M. Ins. Co. 
Seaboard F. & M. Ins. Co. 


HOME OFFICE Seaboard Surety Company 

SAN FRANCISCO Security Ins. Co. (New Haven) 
Springfield F. & M. Ins. Co. 

Standard Accident Ins. Company 
Stuyvesant Insurance Company 
New York Chicago Dallas Los Angeles Sam Life Acoust. Oo. of Canada 
Travelers Insurance Company 
F. Ts Oe GND CO. cess ccccccccvces 
). S. Fire Insurance Company 
J. S. Guarantee Company 
Vestchester Fire Ins. Co. 
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Had it not been for Aero Automatic Fire Alarm, the 
above photograph of the A. B. Patrick tannery in San 
Francisco would not exist. It was taken a few days after 
a fire which unquestionably would have resulted in 
serious damage, if not total loss, had there been any 
delay in discovery or alarm. 

The outbreak, caused by spontaneous ignition, oc- 
curred in an unoccupied section of the plant. Company 
officials stated that, had there been no automatic pro- 
tection, the blaze probably would not have been dis- 
covered until it assumed sufficient proportions to be 
seen from outside. In view of the wooden frame con- 
struction and other hazards typical of tannery occu- 
pancies, any such delay inevitably would have resulted 
in disaster. As it was, Aero detected the outbreak. and 
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summoned the fire department automatically, and the 
blaze was extinguished before any damage resulted. 
* . * 

This is but one of countless cases proving that the only 
certain way to assure prompt detection and reporting 
of fire is through protection systems that operate auto- 
matically. With the increased hazards resulting from 
increased industrial activity, this type of protection is 
more essential than ever before. If any of your clients 
are without adequate, dependable protection or are 
facing increased fire hazards through participation in 
defense production, sabotage possibilities, etc., our 
representative in your city will be glad to cooperate 
with you in preparing suitable protection recommen- 
dations. Write for further information. 


LEGRAPH CO. 155 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Men Who Think 
for Themselves 


Want all of the facts—but only facts, 


not someone's opinion. 


These men, throughout the Middle 
Western states, have learned that the 
most dependable, daily source of 
facts available to them, is the Chi- 


cago Journal of Commerce. 


Every business morning, the leading 
insurance agents and brokers of the 
Middle West, as well as men en- 
gaged in nearly every line of busi- 
ness, look to the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce for the up-to-the-minute 
stories of the insurance and general 


business world. 


Chiragn Journal 
of Commerre 


Chicago Journal of Commerce News of Insurance 
General Business and Finance is read daily 
by the Central West’s active producers. 


COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


SUMMARY of the insurance company development: 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent month 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examin 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies 


ARIZONA 
Licensed 
Fimmaor Terai) Gee. ions <oicvinccaien ens clsc 0% Providence, R, | 
CALIFORNIA 


Licensed 


COVGIIED THGUEARCE COED. 6.5 i ovcccc cescnceeces Baltimore, Md 
Withdrew 

Dearborn Natrotal Bis. GG, o..0.. 0.60600 s0sccees Detroit, Mich 

Union Fire, Accident & General Ins. Co. ....... Paris, Franc 

Yang Tsze Insurance Assn., Ltd. ............Shanghai, China 


DELAWARE 
Licensed 
Washington County Fire Ins. Co. ............ Washington, Pa 
GEORGIA 
New Company 


Cotton Farmers Mutual Ins. Assn. ..............42 Atlanta, Ga 
HAWAII 
Withdrew 

Peameen Pre Tk. £20. CAE. oes cccmicavnesc tetas Tokio, Japan 


ILLINOIS 


Licensed 


VEE SONUPEEEO CO. kook koe sccdatdicsedcewsas Omaha, Nebr 
INDIANA 
Licensed 

Virginia Fire & Marine Ins. Co. .......0.0005 Richmond, Va 


MARYLAND 


Licensed 


British (coneral fas. Co., LAG. «2.00066 cceeses London, Englan 

Virguua Surety Company, Inc. ...52....06s0008% Roanoke, Va 
Examined 

Sesmoera Tasuraier Go... cccssccsvecds dees Baltimore, Me 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Licensed 
North American Casualty & Surety Reins. Corp. 
New York, N. \ 
MICHIGAN 
Licensed 
General Security Assur. Corp. of N. Y.......New York, N. \ 
MONTANA 


Licensed 


Commercial Standard Ins. Co. .............. Fort Worth, Tex 
Norwich Union Indemnity Co. .............. New York, N. Y 
NEVADA 
Licensed 
Union Ins. Society of Canton, Ltd. .........Sydney, Australia 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Licensed 
Standard Insurance Co.-of N. Y. ............ New York, N. \ 
NEW YORK 
New Company 
Ce, DNR Ss on ccbcccswsnaees New York, N. } 
Examined 
Allied Fire Ins. Co. of Utica Utica, N. Y 
Baste Fire Co. of N. ¥,...00...26000.0006.New York, Noa 


Guarantee Co. of North America .......... Montreal, Canada 

National Fire & Marine Ins. Co. ............ Elizabeth, N. J. 

Norwich Union Fire Ins. Society, Ltd. ...... Norwich, England 
In Liquidation 

Mess Tire Teswramce Co. occas cc ccccccvessecss Tokio, Japan 

Sumitomo Marine & Fire Ins. Co. .............. Tokio, Japan 

‘Weeewe Miaraee & Fire. 16. GO, noe occ osc secicesscs Tokio, Japan 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Licensed 


Pemayoras Camety GO. ok xc ices Sc iisswcces Lancaster, Pa 
OHIO 
Licensed - 
American Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ............. Milwaukee, Wis 
ee a ee eee er Louisville, Ky 
Manitowoc Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ............ Manitowoc, Wis 
OREGON 
Examined 
Northwest Accident & Health Assn. ............ Portland, Ore 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Examined 
Bucks County Contributionship ..............Morrisville, Pa. 
Sasmers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ............000008 Nazareth, Pa. 
Goschenhoppen Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .......... Pennsburg, Pa. 
Keystone Automobile Club Casualty Co. ..... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Keystone Automobile Club Fire Co. ......... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mendon Grange Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .......... Smithton, Pa. 
PUERTO RICO 
Licensed 
aE Re Hartford, Conn. 
TENNESSEE 
Licensed 
Piedmont Fire Insurance Co. ................ Charlotte, N. C. 
UTAH 
Withdrew 
meecvora Matwemel 16: Ge... 6. cncecccesccscee Detroit, Mich 


MONTHLY FIRE LOSSES 


IRE losses in the United States during November, as 

estimated by the National Board, were the lowest 
reported for any month of 1941 with the exception of 
July. Although the total losses for the month, $23,822,- 
000, exceeded those of November, 1940, by 1.6%, they 
reflected considerable improvement compared with the 
eight preceding months, when losses averaged approxi- 
mately 17% higher than the similar period of 1940. 
Whether this improvement represents ¢ more conscious 
fire prevention attitude or is merely a temporary de- 
velopment remains to be seen. 

National Board figures covering the first eleven 
months of 1941 showed aggregate losses of $291,096,- 
000 compared with $277,852,520 and $285,539,640 re- 
spectively for the same periods of 1940 and 1939. Not 
included in the current figure are estimated losses of 
from $5,000,000 to $7,000,000 sustained in the Fall 
River conflagration of October 11-12 which were re- 
ported under marine contracts. 

A comparative table of fire losses for the first eleven 
months of the past four years follows: 


1338 1939 1940 1941 
0 ree $27,676,337 $27,615,316 $36,260,650 $26,470,000 
| RRS HS 26,472,626 29,303,520 34,410,250 26,102,000 
SE iii elias 29,050,968 30,682,168 29,788,800 31,471,000 
ae 25,616,112 27,061,522 26,657,190 29,330,000 
DEE xiacinaaieseca+ 22,917,577 27,031,700 23,446,590 25,637,000 
RR Rae 19,473,617 24,190,700 19,506,000 24,943,000 
a aa eek dae 20,434,688 22,468,304 20,322,800 23,698,000 
aoe 20,821,184 22,800,500 20,722,100 24,122,000 
September ........ 23,372,528 22,837,250 21,198,000 24,668,000 
aes 24,797,624 24,300,500 22,091,140 30,833,000 
November ........ 28,658,695 27,248,160 23,449,000 23,822,000 


Total 11 months .. $269,291,956 $285,539,640 $277,852,520 $291,096,000 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 
JANUARY 


21—Illinois Fire Underwriters Association—semi-annual meeting. 
To be held at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Springfield, 
Illinois. 


22—Board of Underwriters of New York—annual meeting. To be 
held at 99 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


22—Health & Accident Underwriters Conference—mid-year 
meeting. To be held at Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
26-28—National Association of Accident & Health Underwriters— 
mid-year meeting. To be held in Kansas City, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 


12-13—Michigan Association of Insurance Agents—mid-year meet- 
ing. To be held in the Hotel Olds, Lansing, Mich. 
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Ane you 
FACE TO FACE 


with a Tough Protlem? 


Ne doubt you have already made your 
general plans for 1942 and trained your 
guns on your objectives; but you may 
need help in accomplishing what you 
have in mind. That’s where Advertising 
comes in, to break the ground ahead, to 
make it easier for your plans to win 
through, to streamline your approach to 
objectives. 


Our Advertising Department can as- 
sist you with business-building plans and 
literature, as well as with counsel, advice 
and help regarding all forms of adver- 
tising—direct-mail, newspaper, radio, 
billboard, car card, and other types of 
media. You are cordially invited to 
consult them, no matter what your prob- 
lem is, with full assurances of thoughtful 
consideration and cooperation. 





NORTH BRITISH 


& MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED 





New York + Philadelphia -» Boston - Detroit » Chicago 


San Francisco 
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A Job to 


We insurance men are proud of the job we did 
in 1941. But the job for 1942 is even bigger. It 
ealls for “all-out” effort to meet unparalleled 
demands. We know that freedom throughout 
the world depends upon America’s manufactur- 
ing potential. And we’re determined to safe- 


guard that potential against the hazards that 





Do in * 

o in 42 

hamper production. This calls for more than 
just hard work on our part . it calls for 
study as well, to obtain full knowledge of to- 
day’s complex situations and the policies which 
cover them. Yes, we insurance men realize that 
we're faced with a man-sized job in 1942. But 


we are going to do it! 


U. S. F. & G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY COMPANY 
with which is affiliated 


F. & G. FIRE 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE 
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| %- EDITORS’ 
CORNER 


xkk Always at this season we search our minds and 
hearts in an effort to profit from past mistakes so that 
we may plan for a better New Year. Never in history 
was this more important and necessary than at this 
moment, when the gains achieved by humanity in an up- 
ward struggle—achieved at a cost of blood and tears and 


sacrifice—are threatened by a surge of brutality un- 
paralleled in its ferocity. In large portions of the world 
the conception of the dignity and worth of the individ- 
ual, upon which all progress has been based, has been 
submerged. Somehow everyone in this country must be 
made to understand that the good things we have en- 
joyed did not just happen to come our way, but were the 
result of work and sacrifice and that only by work and 
sacrifice can we retain them. In the time just ahead of 
us, we shall have to work harder and sacrifice more than 
has been our custom and to get through what we must 
do we have to toughen up our mental and spiritual 
fibre. Effective unity is impossible unless everyone is 
prepared to do his part unselfishly. 





*kk This is our first issue since Pearl Harbor and it is 
essentially a war issue. The leading editorial, War 
Problems, on page 13, outlines what happened in the 
insurance business in the last war and points out some 
of the problems that lie ahead. It is followed by a brief 
article, War Risk Insurance, on page 14, outlining the 
organization of War Insurance Corporation. 


*kk Annually, in January, we hold over the final page 
proofs of the News to wait for the closing market 
quotations of insurance stocks as of December 31. The 
insurance stock trends for the past year, and a number 
of preceding years, have been tabulated and analyzed 
for those interested in this phase of the business. 


*kk We return again to war on page 16, outlining the 
Status of Axis Companies in the United States—Jap- 
anese, Italian and German. This is immediately fol- 
lowed, on page 17, with an article by the Insurance 
Commissioner of Connecticut entitled War Impact on 
Insurance. 





*k* The article, Four Billion Man-Hours, on page 19, 
concerns a nation-wide “war” on accidents. The article 
entitled Judicial Bonds, on page 21, is essentially for 
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the producer and explains how contacts through at- 
torneys constitute a principal point of solicitation. 


xxx Every insurance buyer has a selfish interest in in- 
surance company advertising for he pays for the adver- 
tising in the rate that is charged him. The author of 
Company Advertising, on page 23, spent twenty years 
as an active member of the insurance fraternity, but for 
the past fifteen years has been identified with the mer- 
chandising business and believes that there are many 
lessons which insurance can learn from merchandising. 


xxk The Sales Track, on page 29, contains the observa- 
tions of a successful salesman who has spent nearly 
thirty years in the business and who developed the al- 
most unique habit of writing down after each interview 
just exactly what was encountered, what he had done, 
said, and what were the results. In studying these past 
performances, he has developed some simple funda- 
mental factors which he outlines in the article. 


xk Insurance and the Maritime Commission, on page 
31, is a discussion giving a picture of the insurance ac- 
tivities of the commission setting forth the authority 
under which action has been taken. The insurance ac- 
tivities are by no means limited to the underwriting of 
risks and to the settlement of claims. 


*xk*k The educational division of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents has been working on the prob- 
lem of raising the standards of the average agent and 
has evolved a complete program. Education is so essen- 
tial in these times that we have included a detailed ex- 
planation under the title Program of Insurance Educa- 
tion, on page 35. 


xk Insurance Looks at the W orld, on page 41, is in the 
category of another war article because it outlines the 
position of insurance in world affairs and takes up 
many of the problems currently facing the business in 
this country. 


*kkk We have heard a lot of loose talk as to the effect 
of the age of a car on automobile accidents. The Retail 
Credit Company has completed a study which may 
change a good many ideas on this subject. See how 
these figures are derived and how they tie in with use of 
the car in the article Auto Age and Accidents, on page 
7. 


*&*kk You can’t hang him, you can’t sénd him to prison, 
you can’t turn him over to the local police and today you 
can’t even discharge him. Who? The careless worker ! 
For a solution see Care of the Careless, on page 59. 


*x*kk With this issue, we conclude the scholarly paper, 
Apportionment of Losses under “Non-Concurrent” Fire 
Policies, on page 63, also in the legal vein is The Judge 
Says, on page 57. 
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Income Chart 


Irs a fact, proved again and again, that the insurance salesman can 
maintain his income on a high level when he sells many forms of insur- 
ance; when he specializes on clients, instead of on a line; when he em- 
braces every opportunity to sell. 
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To help Travelers agents attain that goal and render the complete 
and able service for which they are widely known, The Travelers 
Companies maintain a nation-wide organization of experts. 

To help new Travelers agents get off to a good start training schools 
are conducted continuously at the home office in Hartford. One course 
of study embraces Life, Accident and Group lines and another em- 
braces the various Casualty, Fidelity and Surety lines. 

Probably one of the greatest endorsements given the Travelers 
schools is found in the large number of well-informed producers who 
have advised their own sons to enroll. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANIES 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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EVERY WOMAN - - 


— — Knows that fur prices are going up. 
She knows replacement values and today's 
tax on new furs. But, does she know that 
she can insure her furs against practi- 
cally all perils of loss or damage for less 
than the tax cost? 

LOYALTY GROUP agents have full fa- 
cilities for selling FUR INSURANCE at their 
disposal. HAVE You? 

Get in touch with LoraLty Group 
today for full particulars. 
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Western Department 
844 Rush St 
Chicago, Illinois 


Southwestern Dept. 
912 Commerce St. 
Dallas, Texas 


Pacific Department 
220 Bush St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company 
Pittsburgh Underwriters @ Keystone Underwriters 
Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 


The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee 
Royal Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of Canada 
The Metropolitan Casualty Ins. Co. of N. Y. 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 





HOME OFFICE 
10 Park Place 
Newark, New Jersey!) 


Foreign Department 
11l John St. 
New York, New York 


Canadian Departments 
46! Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 
404 West Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
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AR has come. We are passing through a 
\W period involving many and far-reaching changes 

not only in our own insurance business and our 
own country but in every walk of life. Now is the time 
to survey the problems ahead and plan for the future. 
Intelligent cooperative leadership working toward the 
good of the business as a whole was never more im- 
portant and such leadership should surmount all ob- 
stacles. Probably the best guide as to what the present 
war is likely to do to the insurance companies 1s their 
experience during the first World War, despite the 
enormous difference in general economic conditions. 


Marine Market 


In the first World War, a great demand developed 
for marine and war risk insurance; few American com- 
panies wrote ocean-marine and there was virtually no 
reinsurance market here for that line. We had to rely 
heavily on foreign marine reinsurance and the Govern- 
ment War Risk Bureau. In sharp contrast to the 1916 
situation, we now have the American Cargo War Risk 
Reinsurance Exchange with an underwriting capacity 
large enough to absorb almost any risk offered. Further, 
our Merchant Marine Act has been amended authoriz- 
ing the Maritime Commission to provide insurance and 
reinsurance if unobtainable ‘on reasonable terms and 
conditions.” A revolving fund of $40,000,000 was 
created for this purpose. 

The companies are larger and stronger than at any 
time in the history of the business and there is general 
agreement that they are well equipped and prepared to 
meet the uncertainties and contingencies of war times. 
There is no more striking example of this than the 
investment position of the fire and casualty companies ; 
never before have the companies maintained such 
large cash balances, one-third of all fire company 
assets and one-half of all casualty company assets are 
in cash and U. S. Government bonds. With increased 
governmental expenditures, “War Loans” and “Vic- 
tory Bonds” the outlook is toward even greater li- 
quidity. 


Emphasis on Underwriting 


Let us consider just what this means. Investment 
income is curtailed ; opportunity for appreciation is cut 
down (so is the possibility of depreciation) ; that puts 
it up to the underwriting department to show a profit. 
It is significant that World War One produced prac- 
tically no increase in the expense ratio of either fire or 
casualty companies, due in part to the tremendous in- 
crease in premium volume. Loss ratios were very 
steady during the last war period so that underwriting 
was generally profitable and the companies ended the 
period larger and stronger than they were at its begin- 
ning. It is going to be a little more difficult to show 
an underwriting profit during this war in the face of 
generally broadened coverage, lower rates and mount- 
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ing losses and expenses. Yet, the necessity to show a 
consistent underwriting profit is greater than ever, not 
only because of decreased investment earnings but be- 
cause of taxes. At present and probable future tax 
rates, it will not be possible to make up for lean years 
by a few big profits, for the profits will be heavily taxed. 
Emphasis is where it belongs—on underwriting. 

Underwriting has been profitable, in recent years 
more profitable than for any preceding period in the 
history of the business—thus, the broader coverages, 
lower rates and now, mounting losses. There have 
been some spectacular fires; automobile accidents and 
fatalities are mounting and industrial accidents are up. 
However, the companies are reporting substantial pre- 
mium gains and the largest volume of business in his- 
tory is so far absorbing the increased losses and making 
possible a reduction in expense ratio despite increasing 
operating costs and higher taxes. 

Further, the expanding war boom will further aug- 
ment payrolls, automobile registration is increasing, in- 
ventories are being built up and shipping will increase 
as new tonnage becomes available. All this means more 
insurance premiums. However, it is not a nation-wide 
increase but a peculiarly concentrated increase in cer- 
tain vital war industry areas. This presents problems, 
a concentration of high value inventories (as at Fall 
River), traffic bottlenecks surrounding new or extended 
war plants, boom sections on the one hand and depressed 
sections on the other. Priorities on replacements are 
already a headache under use and occupancy policies. 
There exist an opportunity and a necessity for sound 
selective underwriting. 


Less Publicized Influence 


In addition to the direct influences and trends, out- 
lined above, certain less publicized influences are at 
work. The insurance business is facing more and more 
official supervision through control of rates and policy 
forms, workmen’s compensation boards, the enactment 
of automobile financial responsibility laws and the in- 
jection of the Interstate Commerce Commission into the 
field of insurance of trucks and buses. The business is 
already working in close cooperation with the Govern- 
ment on war problems and such cooperation will cer- 
tainly be “all out.” Inspections of defense plants, work- 
ing agreement with the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and special handling of insurance on cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee contracts and on properties mortgaged to the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation are but a few examples. 

One manifestation of the interest of company man- 
agements in the welfare of their policyholders is the 
widespread activity in fire and accident prevention. In 
this field, the insurance companies have always been 
leaders and their accomplishments are most creditable. 

Still another interesting trend is the steadily increas- 
ing effort on the part of various elements in the business 
to educate both agents and policyholders. Adequately 

(Continued on the next page) 
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WAR RISK INSURANCE 


N ALL-OUT war risk insurance program to pro- 

vide property owners blanket protection against 

damage or destruction resulting from enemy action 
is now being worked out by Government officials. 

Declaration of war immediately brought forth an an- 
nouncement by Jesse Jones, Federal Loan Adminis- 
trator, that, with the approval of the President, the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation had created the War 
Insurance Corporation, with a capital of $100,000,000, 
to provide reasonable protection against losses resulting 
from enemy attacks which may be sustained by owners 
of property in Continental United States through dam- 
age to or destruction of buildings, structures and per- 
sonal property (including goods, growing crops and 
orchards). On December 22 Jesse Jones announced 
that this protection had been extended to property own- 
ers in Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippine Islands, Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

Pending completion of details, any such losses will be 
protected from December 13, 1941, up to a total of 
$100,000,000. Accounts, bills, currency, debts, evidences 
of debt, money, notes, securities, paintings and other 
objects of art will not be covered. For the time being, 
no premium will be charged for this protection, and no 
declaration or reports required, unless there is a loss. 

Coverage has been granted via a subsidiary of the 
R. F. C. under that portion of the amended Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Act (Section 5D, subdivision 
3, paragraph G) reading, “The President and the Fed- 
eral Loan Administrator may take such other action as 
they may deem necessary to expedite the National De- 
fense program, but the aggregate amount of the Funds 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation which may 
be outstanding at any one time for carrying out this 
clause may not exceed $200,000,000.” 

Part of the fund mentioned in this section of the 
R. F. C. Act had already been earmarked for other pur- 
poses but there was sufficient left under this general 
authority for the appropriation of $100,000,000. 


The establishment of a fair and equitable war risk in-° 


surance arrangement, covering all of the billions of dol- 
lars of property exposed to loss, is of great national im- 
portance. What has been done to provide protection has 


been termed a “temporary palliative” that was “neces- 
sary to alleviate public apprehension.” The probable 
final form is still a matter of conjecture. 

Various plans are under consideration and the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents has proffered 
the services of its 80,000 members to the Government 
without cost for any claim or adjustment work should 
damage occur, and for use as collection agents, should 
it be decided to charge property owners for the insur- 
ance protection. 

One of the plans would leave administration of coy- 
erage to insurance carriers which would retain no lia- 
bility under a 100% Government reinsurance arrange- 
ment. Offered by a prominent New York City insur- 
ance broker who points out that companies and _ pro- 
ducers are well organized to assume administrative func- 
tions and could do so with a minimum readjustment, 
the idea, patterned after the Swedish War Risk plan, 
would obviate the need for the establishment of a super 
insurance-government organization and leave the writ- 
ing and servicing of insurance in experienced hands. 

Government departments, also, are understood to be 
giving careful consideration to the British War Damage 
Act (outlined in the February, 1941, and in the June, 
1941, issues of Best’s INSURANCE NEwsS.) 

A prominent insurance official, who has been in close 
touch with the Government authorities, stated recently, 
during a press interview, that “the war risk problem in 
the United States is recognized as a quite different one 
from that in the British Isles,” and he added, “this is 
particularly true with regard to conflagration possibili- 
ties, since there is no one great city in the United States 
that is completely over-balanced by other values, as the 
concentration in London outweighs risks elsewhere in 
the British Isles. Only a low uniform rate would be 
needed throughout the entire United States to take care 
of losses in any one section, as it is quite possible be- 
cause of the vast expanse of United States territory to 
get a satisfactory underwriting spread. 

“The problem is not a simple one and it can hardly 
be expected that a complete and ultimately satisfactory 
plan can be made available at an early date.” 





WAR PROBLEMS—Continued 

equipped agents are essential to the business and to their 
own survival, and certainly public relations are of prime 
importance in these rapidly changing times. There are 
also many manifestations of increased interest on the 
part of buyers of insurance in both coverage and se- 
curity. The tendency to broaden and standardize policy 
forms is another important trend. 

Existing war conditions throughout the world make it 
difficult to forecast where we are going as most of the 
problems are in the field of military strategy, politics and 
economics, beyond the control of company executives, 
agents and brokers. Nevertheless, the fire and casualty 
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business has met and is meeting conditions in admirable 
fashion. The companies are stronger financially than at 
any time in their history and represent a bulwark of 
security in these times of worldwide insecurity. Their 
liquid position is excellent and safety of principal has 
been maintained at the expense of yield. Volume 1s 
larger than ever before and the business faces no labor 
trouble in the form of strikes, its raw material (policies) 
have not been curtailed or subjected to priorities, its 
merchandise is sound, attractive, reasonably priced, 
available in unlimited quantity and it has a representa- 
tive in every hamlet of the land to afford its widest 
distribution. 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
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INSURANCE STOCK 


HE year 1941 set an 
all-time high for na- 
tional income, industrial 


production and government 20 Casualty ......... 


spending. Despite the most <<... 
active and productive year lat... 


in history, rising taxes, re- 50 Industrial* .......... 
strictions upon private en- 
terprise, labor problems and 
the dark international out- 
look combined to depress 
share prices and curtail 
trading. Even before the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor, stock prices had declined to the lowest level 
since 1938. 

The general market which, on the basis of composite 
averages compiled by Standard Statistics, declined 14% 
between the beginning and end of 1940 showed a fur- 
ther drop of 18% by the end of 1941 to reach a level 
14% below year-end quotations for 1933. By compari- 
son, the record of insurance shares has been remarkable. 
In 1940 both fire and casualty stock averages rose frac- 
tionally and in 1941 the decline was only 5% for the 
20 casualty company stocks and 3% for the 50 fire 
company stocks. 

Not only have the insurance shares held their own in 
a declining market, but the end of 1941 found the cas- 
ualty group 172% and the fire stocks 80% above 1933 
levels. With the exception of bank stocks, which were 
only 2% above 1933 at the end of 1941, all other classes 
were off—industrial down 5%, utilities down 49% and 
rails down 41%. 


Bll 
90 Composite * 


Period of Appreciation 


Appreciation in the fire and casualty field took place 
in the three years ending with 1936 and was followed by 
a fairly substantial decline in 1937 along with the gen- 
eral market slump registered in that year. A major por- 
tion of the 1937 decline was regained in the following 
year and for the last three years fire and casualty shares 
have ended each year at approximately the level reached 
at the end of 1936. The composite index was $1,285,- 
000,000 at the end of 1936, $1,227,000,000 in 1939, 
$1,234,000,000 in 1940 and $1,197,000,000 in 1941. 

During the last five years earnings of the casualty 
companies have reached record levels and fire com- 
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eee 


* Standard Statistics averages. 


Trends 


panies have reported very 
satisfactory results, al- 
though the general decline 


1940-41 1933-41 — . 
ox ame +172%, in fire rates and an increase 
—3% +80%, in fire losses reduced the ab- 
—23% +2% normally high underwriting 
mest a4 profits of the years just pre- 
—13%, 41%, ceding. Underwriting prof- 
Loe. BY —I4%, its have been plowed back 


into the business, increasing 
assets and liquidating value ; 
premium volume is at an 
all-time high readily absorbing increased operating ex- 
penses and taxes, and in general, the outlook continues 
favorable for further underwriting profits. Since 1936 
many of the companies have increased dividend pay- 
ments to stockholders so that the average yield is higher. 


Casualty Leaders 


There are wide differences among individual com- 
panies on stock swings and the company which showed 
the highest percentage gain in 1941 among casualty 
carriers was the Maryland with 39%. Significantly, 
Maryland showed the most substantial depreciation of 
the group in 1940, 38%. Next largest appreciation in 
1941 was Ohio Casualty, followed by Seaboard Surety. 
These latter two companies, along with National Cas- 
ualty and United States Fidelity and Guaranty, show 
the largest enhancement in value since 1933, all over 
500%. 

Fire Leaders 


In the fire field, Aetna showed the largest apprecia- 
tion in 1941 followed closely by Security of New Haven 
and Westchester. The three leading fire companies in 
appreciation since 1933 were Baltimore American, Na- 
tional Union and Pacific, all with better than 200%. 

The complete table of the 20 casualty stocks included 
in this study appears on page 54 and that of the 50 fire 
stocks on page 55. These exhibits include closing bid 
prices at the end of each year beginning with 1933 and 
ending with 1941 and show the percentage change each 
year and for the period 1933-41. The price range for 
1941, including high, low and closing prices, is in our 
regular monthly insurance stock quotation exhibit on 
page 4. 
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STATUS OF AXIS COMPANIES 


Japanese All three companies maintain ample resources her 

and the present action by the New York Insurance De. 

N December 11, 1941, the New York Insurance partment will facilitate the payment of their outstand. 

Department took over for liquidation the U. S. _ ing liabilities and obligations. 

branches of the three Japanese insurance companies . id d 

operating here, namely, the Meiji Fire Insurance Com- Italian tribe 

pany, Tokio Marine & Fire Insurance Company and 
Sumitomo Marine & Fire Insurance Company. 

The Tokio and Meiji were liquidating their affairs 
preparatory to retiring from the United States when 
the New York Department took over control. Effective 
as of September 30, 1940 the outstanding liability of 
the Meiji and Tokio, other than marine, was directly 
assumed by the Standard Insurance Company of New 





The General Insurance Company of Trieste anjff hear¢ 
Venice, the only Italian fire insurance company whic of th 
had been operatigg in the United States, was taken imme 
over for liquidation in July, 1941. No net insurangf begat 
liability is outstanding as all business had previously tious 
been reinsured or cancelled. The funds maintained here S100, 
are more than ample to cover its obligations to U. § wise 


2 ‘g> A age : olicyholders. more 
York, a wholly-owned subsidiary of the Tokio, which sia ‘a 
hs , . ’ es wide 

was sold in May, 1941 to the Aetna Insurance Company Sennen ore 1 
of Hartford. Effective as of August 1, 1941 all out- them 
standing marine obligations of the Tokio were reinsured There have been no German companies operating in ff time 

in the Westchester Fire Insurance Company. the United States since the last World War. The Pile ff tion | 


The Sumitomo, writing marine lines only, has had a_ Reinsurance Company of New York, formed by Ger-§f of ti 
branch in the United States since January 1, 1921 and man interests, has been operating under Federal liceny speec 
transacted only a comparatively small volume of busi- for some months. What action will be taken respecting aki 
ness. this company is not known at the present time. overt 
Unit 
make 
verbe 
all t 


SALARY INCREASES trem 
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HE rising cost of living, high wages in defense in- bonuses and raises, the action on 1941 wages usually ever 
dustries, vacancies caused by military service, high being in the nature of a Christmas or year-end bonwi is 
taxes and generally profitable operations have prompted and the 1942 scale either a direct raise or a quarterly 'T | 


many insurance companies to take action toward raising bonus. So far, the Hartford and Baltimore companies ' st 
salaries. In addition to many individual adjustments, have led the parade of company-wide adjustments but 
a number of companies have announced wholesale indicated by the following list : cultu 
1941 1942 
Aetna Life Group 5 per cent from January 1, 1941 10 per cent ($300 limit) 
American Surety Group 6 per cent on first $2,500 Ss 
4 per cent on 2nd $2,500 mem 
Fidelity and Deposit 5 per cent from January 1, 1941 10 _—per cent natic 
Fireman’s Fund Group 5 per cent from January 1, 1941 7% per cent ($300 limit) abso 
Glens Falls Group Adjustment from July 1, 1941 10__—siper cent {$1 0 a mo. single ‘et 
($15 a mo. married ' 
Hartford Group 10 per cent from June 1, 1941 *10 per cent hour 
Home Insurance Group 4 per cent to 10 per cent eclip 
Insurance of N. A. Group : per cent from October 1, 1941 5 per cent creat 
lus 8% per cent 1941 salary r 
London and Lancashire Group 7 per cent from November 1, 1941 *71% per cent ($2,500 base) and 
Maryland Casualty 7% per cent from December 1, 1941 7% per cent ($2,500 base) com] 
Massachusetts Bonding C at el bonus *814 per cent ($3,000 base) prev 
National Fire Group Half of November salary *10° per cent SUSCK 
Phoenix of Hartford 5 per cent from Jomeney 1, 1941 *10  ~=per cent ($300 limit) KS 
Rhode Island 5 per cent from July 1, 1941 ing 
Saint Paul Group On ne month’s salary ever! 
Scottish Union 7% per cent from November 1, 1941 *71% per cent tron 
State Farm Group 5 per cent from October 31, 1941 Quarterly adjustment qT 
The Travelers Group *814 per cent ($500 limit) of F 
U.S. F. & G. Group 10 per cent from October 15, 1941 10 per cent see 
plus two weeks’ salary 
* Payable quarterly FOR 
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nation to impose its will, by 

force, on another. In the 
old days, when it was carried on by 
tribe against tribe, probably no one 
heard about it except the members 
of the tribes themselves and their 
immediate friends, but as nations 
began to be involved and as ambi- 
tious nations started wars of aggres- 
sion, the effect of what might other- 
wise be a local war has become 
more and more pronounced in the 
wide circle of events. No longer 
are wars over before we hear of 
them, as has been the case from 
time to time in the past. The inven- 
tion of the telegraph, the invention 
of the wireless, of the radio, the 
speeding of means of transportation 
making Europe physically accessible 
overnight to the citizen of the 
United States have all combined to 
make the impact of war today re- 
verberate around the world. This is 
all the more so because with the 
tremendous complications of our 
economic life, every nation, what- 
ever its raw materials or products, 
is dependent on some other nation 
for its raw materials and products 
to stimulate not only ordinary life 
but financial institutions and even 
culture. 


World Wide Repercussions 


Some of us are old enough to re- 
member how during the World War 
nation after nation gradually was 
absorbed into its vortex. The reper- 
cussions of that war may still be 
felt among us and are still pro- 
nounced even though they have been 
eclipsed by the tremendous upheaval 
created by the present conflict. 

This is a different kind of a war 
and because it reaches us in a more 
compelling way, however, than any 
previous war; all nations are more 
susceptible to and more sensitive to 
its maladjustments. Insurance, be- 
ing such a substantial part of our 
everyday life, cannot hope to be free 
Irom its effects. 

There are no American branches 
of European or Asiatic life insur- 
ance companies doing business in 
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by JOHN C. BLACKALL, 


Insurance Commissioner of 
Connecticut 


the United States. There are a great 
many life companies from Canada 
doing business here. It has never 
been the theory of American life 
insurance that it should absorb war 
hazards. In the World War, how- 
ever, what diplomacy was then left 
required the pronouncement of the 
declaration of war and the fighting 
line was where the armies were or 
where the fleet was, and the civilian 
populations were relatively free 
from personal hazard. A man in the 
fighting forces then could be reason- 
ably sure that his government would 
make proper allowances for his de- 
pendents and most of the life com- 
panies, with the use of temporary 
or permanent war rider. clauses, 
were able to save themselves from 
any undue war risks and the gov- 
ernment was prepared to assume the 
risk of the death of the fighting 
man, 

Today, however, the advancement 
(or the degradation, if you will) of 
aviation has put every child in arms, 
every boy and girl in a garden, 
every housewife in a home, every 
patient in a hospital, every old man 
with a cane, in the evening of his 
life, as much on the firing line from 
explosives as the man with the gun 
in his hand. Then, too, today wars 
are not declared and nations osten- 
sibly at diplomatic peace may each 
be doing toward the other every- 
thing that it would be doing had 
war been declared. This has pro- 
duced an uncertainty in the life field 
as to just what, if any, action may be 
taken in regard to the war risks. 
With rare exceptions, those who did 
have a war rider clause during the 
World War waived the operation of 
those clauses after the World War. 
And when I say that companies are 
uncertain, I may also add that super- 
visory officials are somewhat uncer- 
tain and when I find the word 
“uncertainty” thus creeping into my 
speech, it compels me to state very 


WAR IMPACT on INSURANCE 


succinctly that the greatest effect of 
the present war on American insur- 
ance is to create in the insurance 
business a very profound uncer- 
tainty. 


Fire and Casualty Insurance 


In the fire and casualty field, 
there were and are a great many 
so-called American branches of for- 
eign insurance companies, primarily 
English in their ownership and op- 


eration, but France, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Sweden and Japan 


were not without citizens with sub- 
stantial commitments in the Ameri- 
can field. Italian capital has found 
it desirable to adjust its program. 
Some Japanese capital has already 
withdrawn from the field. Nether- 
lands has been able to keep going 
with the government in exile. The 
French situation is not at all desir- 
able, and, as you know, there has 
been little or no participation in the 
American field by Russians, Ger- 
mans or Austrians since the World 
War. 

The British picture is different. 
In some instances, British capital 
created American corporations and 
there is generally one such corpora- 
tion in a great many of the British 
groups. By and large, however, the 
British have chosen to operate 
through American branches. Most 
of these have as a port of entry the 
State of New York. At the first 
outbreak of uncertainty, there were 
pronounced inquiries as to the 
situation affecting these American 
branches. The greatest percentage 
of these inquiries were honest ones ; 
a few were inspired by antagonistic 
elements. I know of no such in- 
spiration arising within any of their 
American confreres. People learned 
that in some aspects the supervision 
of such American branches was 
stricter than the supervision of 
American corporations. Proper 
funds had to be deposited in New 
York. Trustees were responsible 
for their administration so that, in 
a sense, the general manager or the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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War Impact—Continued 

attorney had a strict board of di- 
rectors over him. The amounts that 
he can transmit to Europe without 
the permission of the New York 
Superintendent are not large; prob- 
ably $50,000 quarterly, if earned. 
In these days, naturally, the New 
York Superintendent is bound to be 
conservative in passing on any re- 
quest for the use of greater 
amounts. 


No Dislocation 


I think it can be stated that the 
American branches to which I refer 
have not been unduly disturbed by 
possible adverse comments but have 
gone through their period of appre- 
hension with the same sound judg- 
ment and clarity of administration 
as characterized American insur- 
ance management, as a whole, dur- 
ing our late, and let us hope not 
lamented, depression. The assign- 
ment or the pledging of the bene- 
ficial ownership of these branches in 
support of American governmental 
financial assistance to the British 
Empire must necessarily be consid- 
ered as a legitimate pledge by hon- 
orable debtors to an_ honorable 
creditor which will survey the ex- 
penditure of funds under the Lend- 
Lease Bill with friendly scrutiny. 

In the direct writing of these 
branches, there has hardly been any 
dislocation. Here and there some of 
these British groups, and others for 
that matter, have felt the desirability 
of organizing new American insur- 
ance companies and there has been 
no objection to that. 


Reinsurance Field 


It must be conceded that there 
has been some dislocation in the re- 
insurance field. It is rather difficult 
for large reinsurance companies 
domiciled within the noise of the 
conflict to decide whether to stay 
where they are or go somewhere 
else; and if they do go somewhere 
else, to decide what is the most 
propitious time for going, and as a 
result of this, American direct writ- 
ers have not been unmindful of the 
fact that possibly the time has come 
when American capital wiil have to 
be more greatly employed in the 
reinsurance field; both fire and cas- 
ualty. This development is not un- 


desirable. The time comes in every 
man’s life when he may have to look 
out for himself. 


Unorthodox Changes 


The unprecedented expansion of 
private industry itself and of gov- 
ernmental activities in connection 
with our own defense and the help 
of our friends has not been without 
its results on the insurance field. In 
connection with the building of can- 
tonments, defense housing projects 
and all the things that go as a corol- 
lary when nations resort to the arbi- 
trament of war have, naturally, 
compelled our government to at- 
tempt to save money, as it went 
along, on insurance premiums. 

There has been some criticism of 
the fact that in the casualty field, 
particularly, there has happened be- 
fore our eyes a breakdown of what 
might otherwise be considered estab- 
lished customs in the insurance 
world but we must remember that 
the men who are in charge of the 
expenditures of the United States 
Government have a_ responsibility 
which they probably feel outweighs 
any desire they might have to pre- 
serve insurance customs and, there- 
fore, there must constantly appear 
in the insurance world occasions 
palpably unorthodox. Have in mind 
and hope that this is a transitory 
and temporary expedient. The 
chances are that the Insurance Com- 
missioners will find themselves of 
necessity constrained to cooperate as 
far as possible so long as no plans 
submitted run counter to the finan- 
cial stability of insurance under- 
writing, and are not too antagonistic 
to state public policy. 


Look to the Future 


With the cost of materials going 
up and the cost of labor increasing, 
fire losses, automobile collision 
losses, destruction of equipment and 
the like, will, item for item, be 
higher than they were in normal 
times. If I leave one word of ad- 
vice to those of you interested in 
this business, it is to keep your eye 
as constantly as you can on the loss 
ratio. To those of you who are 
somewhat pleased by the expansion 
of workmen’s compensation cover- 
age because of payroll additions, I 
would suggest that when the cooling 


time comes a few years from nowy. 
I hope your enthusiasm is not 
dimmed by claims legitimate jp 
themselves but conducive to longer 
periods of confinement and recuper- 
ation than might be the average jn 
these days of high wages. To those 
of you interested in the producing 
end exclusively, I would respect 
fully suggest that if you feel th 
prosperity that now should be 
around about us that you maintain 
adequate reserves for your own 
private business and not to expand 
your organization too quickly so that 
you will be able later on to adjust 
yourself more readily to normal 
times. 


Empty Threats 


I am not at all apprehensive 
about the outcome in the long run 
A great many other things are go- 
ing along these days which make 
the insurance public more and more 
conscious of the desirability of coy- 
erages. Some people didn’t like the 
Old Age Pension Law because they 
thought it would adversely affect 
insurance ; now we don’t hear any- 
thing about it. Some people didn't 
like the Social Security Law be- 
cause they thought it might be ar 
encroachment on insurance ; and we 
don’t talk about that any more 
Some people feel that the threat oi 
taxation might be discouraging t 
sound management but I have never 
seen a time when the institution of 
insurance was not ready and willing 
to bear its fair share of the cost of 
the good things that we enjoy, and 
I can see no public policy abroad in 
the land today that asks for any- 
thing but a fair and equitable dis- 
tribution of this burden. 

In fact, it is one of the develop- 
ments of the Washington picture 
that I have rejoiced at more than 
anything in recent months; namely, 
the movement away from the pre- 
conceived idea that our defense pro- 
gram could be taken care of by 
borrowing while our _ ordinary 
budget was taken care of by taxa- 
tion. This latter idea would have 
induced inflation. The new policy is 
away from it and augurs well for 
the success of our enterprise and 
creates a better feeling on our ability 
to absorb the shocks that needs must 
follow on the war’s great adversity. 


From an address before the Illinois Chamber # 
Commerce 
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Four 


Billion 


individual citizen should respond 

to President Roosevelt’s call for 
a nation-wide “war” on accidents 
and in addition concentrate efforts to 
conserve health through proper nu- 
trition and hygiene. 

With the rising tide of accidents 
precipitated by the stress of defense 
production, accident and _ sickness 
combined are costing the nation 
nearly 4 billion man-hours of work- 
ing time on an annual basis. 


Binsin employer, employee and 


Applied to Defense 


These 4 billion man-hours now 
being lost through disability, if ap- 
plied to defense production, would 
be enough to produce all the follow- 
ing: 10,000 heavy bombers, 20,000 
fighter planes, 30,000 light tanks, 
and 20 battleships. 

Approximately one-tenth of the 
disability among workmen or 400,- 
000,000 man-hours is directly felt 
by defense industries. All such time 
loss, whether in defense plants or 
not, weakens the production machin- 
ery of the nation as well as causing 
a financial loss to the families and 
work benches involved. 


Insurance Off-Set 


Part of the loss to the individual 
workmen is being offset by insur- 
ance benefit payments, but the loss 
of man-hours to industrial produc- 
tion in this period of national emer- 
gency cannot be replaced. 

Through accident and health, dis- 
ability, workmen’s compensation and 
hospitalization insurance, more than 
$400,000,000 annually is being paid 
out by insurance companies to 
American families for accident and 
sickness claims. This compares with 
$78,000,000 annually in the pre- 
paredness days of 1917. 
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This is the financial side of the 
ledger. There is another side which 
is of even greater importance. Con- 
servation of man-power is vital to- 
day if America is to function with 
full effectiveness as the arsenal of 
the Democracies, and anything help- 
ing to reduce the loss of man-hours 
of working time through curbing 
accidents or illness is a contribution 
to the defense of the nation. . 





During the first half-of 1941, ac- 
cidental deaths have increased over 
the same period of 1940, and the 
tempo of production is still increas- 
ing in defense plants. The history 
of the last war and the reemploy- 
ment period of the depression shows 








by HOLGAR J. JOHNSON, 


President, 
Institute of Life Insurance 


that accidents increase as employ- 
ment and work activity increase, not 
only in the range of occupational 
disabilities, but in the larger group 
of non-occupational disabilities. 


Accident Prevention 


The efforts of industrial plants 
to reduce disabilities to workmen 
through programs of accident pre- 
vention and health hygiene is most 
important and history has shown 
that accidents and sickness can be 
effectively reduced by such work. 

In the past 25 years, the acci- 
dental death rate has been reduced 
by 10%. In one group of factories, 
total absences, from sickness and 
accidents, were reduced 29% 
through directed efforts over a few 
years. But accident prevention and 
health hygiene programs should 
reach out beyond occupational 
causes in plants and into the homes 
of the workers, because the larger 
part of our time-loss comes from 
non-occupational disabilities. 

The task of reducing the stagger- 
ing annual toll of man-power lost 
through accidents and sickness mer- 
its the whole-hearted co-operation of 
every American in the interests of 
national defense as well as for 
humane reasons. 


From an address before the International Claim 
Association 
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JUDICTAL 


INCE most bonds are placed 

through attorneys, they consti- 

tute the principal point of solic- 
itation. If attorneys become ac- 
customed to calling in a particular 
agent for fiduciary bonds, or agree 
to calf him in when the need of a 
bond next arises, the agent is well 
on his way to build up a profitable 
line of business. Contact with court 
officials and others in a position to 
know when a bond is required can 
also be very helpful to agents. 
Agents should watch the newspapers 
and be alert to specific bonds which 
may be required. The first one to 
solicit the bonds may be given the 
opportunity to write them. 


Personal Surety Unsound 


While fiduciary bonds cannot be 
sold on the same basis, for instance, 
as automobile insurance, but only 
where bonds are required by law, it 
is possible to broaden the usage of 
corporate surety bonds by encourag- 
ing their use in place of personal 
surety bonds. Personal surety bonds 
produce no premiums and no com- 
missions, but there are far stronger 
arguments against personal surety- 
ship. Personal suretyship is un- 
sound from every standpoint; from 
that of the public which is supposed 
to be protected, the court whose duty 
it is to see that adequate bonds are 
furnished and maintained, the per- 
sonal surety himself and the person 
who asks another to sign his bond. 
The public does not get the protec- 
tion it should have since personal 
sureties are so often unable to re- 
spond when a loss occurs. If the 
court does not frequently review 
the standing of the personal surety 
it is likely to stand in an unfavorable 
light when trouble comes and the 
bond is found to be worthless. 

The dangers to personal sureties 
themselves are so great that if prop- 
erly called to the attention of pros- 
pective personai sureties not many 
would be foolhardy enough to sign 
a bond as a favor to a friend. The 
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BONDS 


personal surety should realize that 
he is guaranteeing not merely the 
honesty of his friend, but also his 
knowledge of the law, his faithful- 
ness and his diligence in performing 
his duties in the manner required. 
The person asking another to go on 
his bond runs the risk that some day 
the tables may be turned and the 
other may ask him to reciprocate 
under circumstances far less favor- 





able. There is no need for a fidu- 
ciary to place himself under obliga- 
tion when the premium for a corpo- 
rate bond is properly chargeable to 
the estate. 

The Surety Association of Amer- 
ica is sponsoring a program of wag- 
ing war on personal suretyship. It 
is not proposed to bar personal 
bonds entirely, but to require per- 
sonal sureties to show real qualifica- 
tions before their bonds are ac- 
cepted. Attention is being given to 
two methods of attack: Trying to 
bring about changes in the laws re- 
lating to personal sureties, including 
making the bond a lien on the sure- 
ty’s real estate as long as the bond 


by A. H. RUSSELL, 


Manager 
Court and Probate Department, 
American Surety Company 


is in force, and persuading Probate 
Courts to provide in their rules for 
a questionnaire to be completed by 
prospective personal sureties dis- 
closing fully their financial condi- 
tion and affirming that they fully 
understand the obligation which they 
assume. The effect of the adoption 
of questionnaires of this type will 
be to discourage personal sureties 
from attempting to qualify and to 
provide real protection for estates 
where personal sureties do qualify. 

The pamphlet recently published 
by the Surety Association of Amer- 
ica entitled “Joint Control, Its 
Meaning and Purpose and Sugges- 
tions for Exercising It” is being 
distributed by the member compa- 
nies to their agents all over the coun- 
try. The pamphlet should be help- 
ful to agents, both as providing them 
with ammunition to be used in mak- 
ing arrangements for joint control 
and as furnishing suggestions and 
aids for their guidance in the actual 
exercise of the joint control after 
it has been arranged. To compen- 
sate agents for the undoubted effort 
that joint cortrol entails, there are 
definite advantages, such as helping 
to keep down agency loss ratio, 
keeping contact with the fiduciary, 
aiding in collection of premiums. 
enabling the writing of bonds not 
otherwise acceptable. 

Surety companies do not advocate 
joint control in all cases but insist 
on it primarily in long term bonds 
or where the fiduciary is not well 
known or is of little experience or 
financial responsibility. In discuss- 
ing joint control with an applicant 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Judicial Bonds—Continued 

for bond it should be stressed that 
the loss if any always falls on the 
principal first, so that his interests 
are identical with the surety’s in pre- 
venting loss. 

Surety companies do not expect 
an agent exercising joint control to 
act as legal adviser to the estate but 
he should have some knowledge of 
the law of his state as to what debts 
are preferred, how the estates of 
persons dying, intestate should be 
distributed and what investments are 
legal. He should also, when asked 
to countersign a check, inquire into 
the purposes for this expenditure. 
The source of court bonds even 
more than fiduciary bonds is at- 
torneys and the primary solicitation 
of these bonds must be from attor- 
neys. Sometimes, however, direct 
solicitation may be made of large 
companies which are likely to be 
steady or- occasional users of court 
bonds, such as companies selling 
merchandise on the installment basis 
which may have frequent need for 
replevin bonds. 

Collateral is, of course, the cus- 
tomary requirement for most de- 
fendants’ bonds, such as appeal, dis- 


charge of attachment, counter re- 
plevin, etc. The type of collateral 
which is acceptable in cash, U. S. 
Government securities and high 
grade listed bonds and stocks. When 
the collateral is other than cash it is 
customary to require a margin for 
possible depreciation in market val- 
ues. An important aid in overcom- 
ing resistance to a request for col- 
lateral is the rate discount of 50% 
allowed where certain types of court 
bonds are secured by cash or U. S. 
Government securities to the full 
amount of the surety’s liability. 

In underwriting a judicial bond or 
any other kind of bond there are 
four factors to be considered : 


1. The nature of the obligation— 
what does it require the principal 
and surety to do? 

2. Who is the principal—what is 
his or its character, capacity and 
capital ? 

3. What safeguards are present 
or can be arranged ? f 

4. What is the time factor—how 
long is the bond likely to run? 


If an agent when submitting any 
surety bond for authority will give 





full information concerning these 
factors he will get a quick yes or no 
answer and will be serving well his 
company, his client and himself. 

The application is the foundation 
of the underwriting and handling 
of fiduciary bonds, and if properly 
completed it will contain most of the 
information necessary. However, it 
should be supplemented by a copy 
of the will, if there is one, and a 
statement concerning the applicant’s 
qualifications and concerning any 
unusual circumstances. With large 
bonds a copy of the formal inven- 
tory should be furnished after it has 
been filed. 

In submitting court bonds the 
agent should set forth the pertinent 
facts concerning the litigation and 
nature of the bond. He should fur- 
nish full information concerning the 
applicant, including particularly a 
financial statement. If outside in- 
demnity or collateral is available it 
should be specified. If possible, an 
estimate should be given of how long 
the bond is likely to run. Naturally, 
if fuli collateral is obtained or the 
applicant is of large financial re- 
sponsibility some of this detail may 
not be necessary. 
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COMPANY 


selfish interest in insurance com- 
pany advertising, for he pays for 

the advertising in the rate that is 
charged him. When we pay a dollar 
to the insurance company, we ask 
them, ‘““Why is it a dollar?”, and 
then we are presented with a state- 
ment of losses that make up a certain 
percentage of that dollar, and we are 
told that the balance is used for cer- 
tain other expenses, aside from taxes, 
which we have always with us. 

Among those other expenses is a 
percentage for advertising. Now I 
am interested in getting value for my 
money, and I am, therefore, inter- 
ested in seeing that the insurance 
companies get value for their dollars 
that they invest in advertising. If 
that advertising produces, it should 
produce a lower cost of insurance. 

After 20 years as an active mem- 
ber of .the insurance fraternity I 
changed my vocation to that of mer- 
chandising, although I have kept my 
contact with insurance activities. 
After leaving the insurance business 
actively, I have been able to get a 
broader view of the business, in other 
words, I could see the forest without 
having my view obstructed by the 
trees. I was able to compare mer- 
chandising methods with those of the 
insurance business, and after 15 
years of contact with the merchan- 
dising business it becomes more and 
more evident that there are many 
lessons which insurance can learn 
from merchandising. 


Feiss insurance buyer has a 


Modern Merchandising 


Modern merchandising has been 
developed into a fine art and, per- 
haps because merchandising is an 
older art than insurance, it has be- 
come further advanced. Many of 
the lessons merchants have learned 
are still to be learned by insurance 
executives. Many of the problems 
are identical. Merchants have simi- 
lar competition. Direct selling by 
manufacturers, mail order business, 
co-operatives, and cut-raters—each 
has its counterpart in the insurance 
business. Yet today the local store, 
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which is analogous to the local agent, 
is doing a thriving business and hold- 
ing its own against all comers. We 
cannot now say that of the local 
agent, but we could. 

We find that people like to do 
business with the local store because 
of the service they get and the per- 
sonal attention, because they feel 
that the local store is in a position 
to help them with their indiwidual 
needs. People appreciate that mer- 
chandise they buy should be indi- 











Ernest L. Clark 


vidualized. They have not been sold 
on the idea, that their insurance 
should also be individualized. People 
prefer to do business with the local 
agent because of the service they get 
and the personal attention, provided 
that the local agent is equipped to 
give them the kind of service and 
the attention the customer wants. 


Give Public What it Wants 


The principal lesson that the insur- 
ance business must first learn is that 
of giving the public what it wants. 
The merchandisers used to make a 
product and give it to their salesmen 
to sell to the public. Now the manu- 


ADVERTISING 


by ERNEST L. CLARK 


Insurance Manager, 


J. C. Penney Company 


facturer calls the salesmen to his 
council tables to ascertain what the 
public wants and tries to produce to 
these specifications. 

Regardless of how necessary it is 
to the buyer, merchandise must be 
sold. Likewise insurance must be 
sold. Merchandise must be packaged 
in an attractive manner. Likewise 
insurance must be packaged in an 
attractive manner. Price is not of 
the ultimate importance -so long as 
good value is given for the money. 
The public is interested in being 
pleased. That is another lesson that 
the merchants learned a long time 
ago that the insurance executives do 
not yet appreciate. 


Basic Principles 


Now all this comes back to the 
basic principle of advertising, for 
advertising is at once the hand- 
maiden and the vitamins of sales- 
manship. Our great American busi- 
ness through mass production could 
not have been created were it not for 
salesmanship, and that salesmanship 
would not have developed without 
our advanced methods of advertis- 
ing. Enormous factories for pro- 
ducing automobiles in tremendous 
numbers would not have been built 
if those automobiles had not first 
been in demand. The demand was 
created by advertising, and here, is 
where the insurance business has 
fallen far short. 

You have an opportunity to de- 
velop insurance advertising that will 
produce sales. Compare if you will 
advertising of merchants. They ad- 
vertise in a manner that will attract 
people, that will try to make their 
merchandise desirable, to show a 
need for it, to show how it meets 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Company Advertising—Continued 
the customers’ needs. Seldom does 
insurance advertising meet these 
specifications. 


Bad Advertising 

Most insurance advertising I have 
seen lacks “‘sell.”” It’s what might be 
called “So What?” advertising. To 
illustrate : 

One company sedately tells the 
public it was founded in 1602. So 
What? Mummies have had their 
guts removed. 

Another sets forth its 
statement. So What? 
thing balances! 

A third tells of an increase in 
premium income. So What? Must 
have paid excess commission or cut 
rates. 


financial 
Jur . 
sy gosh the 


Still another tells in figures with 
many noughts and commas how 
much in losses they have paid since 
organization. So What? Terrible 
underwriting. 

And so on. No “sell.” Why 
waste money on that stuff when 
there is so much to tell—to sell. Ad- 
vertising must be a good will builder 
and instructive. There’s a story to 
be told. Let’s tell it. 


Good Will Advertising 

That story is not to inform the 
public that such and such a company 
was formed in the stone age, or 
some similar date. That means little 
to the reader. The advertising of 
surplus and liabilities statements 
does not sell the public on anything. 
The insurance business needs first 
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THROUGH THE AGENT—WE SERVE 





No Matter how expressed, this Company has a 
definite policy. “Service and protection to the 
man who buys the insurance and complete 
co-operation with the agent who 
sells it” * * * It was our policy in 
1848 and it is still our policy in 1941 
* * * The results of ninety-three years 
of operation on this basis seem to 
indicate that this policy is one which 
is well worth keeping * * * * * * 
* * * * * * Does it appeal to you? 
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to take its story to the public. Get 
the public interested in insurance, 
and what it can do for them. 

Advertising is sorely needed in 
the insurance business—Advertising 
of a type that will produce some 
kindly feeling in the public, a good 
will producer. 

It is a well-known fact that when 
there is sufficient good will on the 
part of the public, there is a lack 
of desire on the part of politicians 
to persecute any organizations that 
have that good will. This cannot be 
done by telling the people what in- 
surance has done for them. You 
have to tell them what it is doing 
for them, and what it can do for 
them. 


Specific Suggestions 


Why not inform the public what 
happens to its average insurance 
dollar? The state gets what piece? 
Inspections cost how much? Fire 
companies spend how much to main- 
tain volunteer fire departments ? 

How about calling attention of 
the public to the tremendous number 
of people in every city, town, and 
hamlet that live from insurance pre- 
miums? How much of the premium 
dollar goes out in wages? Those 
kinds of things build good will and 
insurance needs good will. 

How ineffectively the insurance 
companies have tried to sell their 
individual name to the insurance- 
buying public. Among thousands 
of insurance policyholders seldom 
do you find one who knows the name 
of the insurance company that is on 
his policies. 

How much waste effort and cash 
the companies put into ineffective 
ads. Some companies still send out 
desk blotters and charge that to ad- 
vertising. Yet, it is doubtful if a 
single household furniture policy 
sale could be traced to that. There 
are plenty of local stationers that 
resent the loss of sales because of it. 


Financial Stability 


Does the financial stability of in- 
surance companies mean enough to 
insurance buyers today? If it were 
put up to them that they gamble 
their own money on whether Chi- 
cago, Boston, St. Louis, or some 
similar place might burn, would they 
be willing to risk their recoveries on 
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the results? Show how a conflagra- 
tion breaks companies. It did when 
San Francisco went. Perhaps they’d 
use more care to see that they had 
a good fire company. 

Let the Liability companies show 
it may take 20 years to settle a claim 
against them and they have to be 
careful now to select a company that 
will still be there 20 years hence to 
pay the loss. In other words, sell 
financial stability graphically and 
dramatically. Make them care where 
their insurance is placed. 

Why should an assured demand 
anagent? Tell them. 


Educate Agents 


One of the best ways to educate 
agents insurance-wise is to have a 
demand made on them for assist- 
ance. To illustrate: For the fire 
and also compensation insurance— 
most risks are specifically rated as 
the result of an inspection or in- 
dividual features. Why not explain 
in an ad how this is done, and how 
an agent can work this rate down 
through loss preventative measures ? 

That will have a double barrel 
effect. The agent must learn rate 
making. It will help reduce rates 
scientifically and safely for the car- 
rier, and there is no way of beating 
competition easier than reducing 
costs. 

Do you know many insureds— 
and their agents—do not know yet 
what the co-insurance clause means, 
and why it’s there? Tell the public 
so they won’t think it’s a device of 
the insurance companies to swindle 
them out of 10% or 20% of their 
loss. 

Liability carriers should show 
how liability insurance must back 
every business contract an insured 
enters into, liability assumed under 
a lease, a sidetrack agreement. Ad- 
vise the assured to confer with his 
agent to be sure his insurance takes 
the risks when he assumes them. 
Dramatize it. That’s selling the 
agent service in a big way. 


Package It Right 


Merchandisers have learned one 
lesson. Sell each customer more, 
even if it’s only 10¢ more. What a 
job insurance can do on that one. 

Most executives bemoan the cur- 
rent reducing of rates as cutting in- 
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come. Use reducing rates to sell 
more. The sidelines pay big. Why 
not advertise higher limits—ex- 
tended cover —fidelity cover 
holdup—grand display possibilities. 

But you've got to package it right. 
For example: Remember when an 
auto used to be insured for fire and 
theft only? Look at the universal 
acceptance of comprehensive cover. 
Remember how little tornado and 
explosion cover was sold with a fire 
policy, when it was separate poli- 
cies? Look at the increase in the 
extended cover now sold. It’s pack- 
aged right now—merchandising. 

If stock and agent paying com- 
panies do a good advertising, selling, 





‘service and economical operative 


job, they don’t have to ever worry 
about their competition. The in- 
surance selling opportunities in 


America have only been scratched. 
There is plenty of business for all 
to live. 

Mutual, Reciprocal and cut rate 
competition is healthy. Each has its 
valuable place in the American In- 
surance scene. By American, I 
mean good American way of life 
under which we have grown and 
prospered. 

Learn the old axioms of advertis- 
ing. 

Advertise so it will reach the 
buyer when no salesman can reach 
him. Reach beyond the closed door. 

Do it with ads that stop the atten- 
tion—awaken the interest—create 
the desire—urge the action. 

Do it with more ads—better ads— 
ads that SELL. 


From an address before the Insurance Advertising 
Conference. 
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WEL again we've weathered the delight- 
ful distraction of a very hectic holiday 
season and can settle down to a serious con- 
templation of the plans for the next twelve 
months. No doubt, the next fifty-two weeks 
will make the past ones look like a long session 
of doldrums, but we Americans have gotten 
into the habit of finishing things and this will 
be no exception. 


Insurance has always held a strong place 
in the American way of life. Future months 
will see that place greatly enlarged and its 
importance multiplied many-fold. What we're 
trying to say (without too much sentimental 
rambling) is that your job and ours will speed 
up in amount of work but also will become 
more vital to and appreciated by the nation. 


OUR JOB AND YOURS 


Our job has been, for the past 45 years, 
to make your job of selling insurance easier 
and more secure through the dissemination 
of accurate, unbiased and complete informa- 
tion. Naturally, with such rapidly changing 
times, these data or the methods of compil- 
ing it cannot remain static. Hence, our many 
services and publications are modernized 
from year to year and, when the need arises, 
new ones are issued. 


For years, the accident and health man has 
patiently begrudged the time and laborious 
task of searching through a half-dozen or 
more massive volumes to answer client queries 
on companies, policies, rates, contracts, 
classes of business written and where written. 
Now his long-unheard prayers have been an- 
swered by a new publication we are issuing 
this year—BEST'S A. & H. BUYERS’ GUIDE, 
with Company Ratings! 


A NEW SALES TOOL 


If you represent a strong company with 
top-notch policies (and, of course, you do 
if you read the NEWS!) the BUYERS' GUIDE 
will be your best sales tool because it will 
have everything you need. For instance, it 
will contain: complete analysis of more than 
500 of the most saleable accident and health 
policies; complete summary of the financial 
figures of all companies writing these policies 
and—policyholders' ratings of all companies. 


And that's not all! There'll be a list of 
states where the companies are licensed, all 
classes of business written by each company 
and a chart analysis of all types of hospitaliza- 
tion contracts. All this bound in a slim, 
pocket-sized, simulated leather volume and 
costing only $2.50 a copy. We've run out 
of space again but, if you'd like more dope 
on the A. & H. BUYERS’ GUIDE, drop us a 
line—today. 
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A TOWnnsenn 1 
"Oh No, Nothing's Wrong! | always get off street cars this way!" 
COMPENSATION LEGISLATION 
N HIS annual report, W. F. authorized the creation of a com- 
Roeber, general manager of the mittee to study occupational diseases 


National Council on Compensation 
Insurance, in discussing legislation, 
indicates that 160 bills affecting 
workmen’s compensation procedure 
or costs were enacted (out of a total 
of 723 bills introduced) which will 
raise estimated compensation costs, 
exclusive of occupational disease, 


as follows: Connecticut, 2.0%; 
Delaware, 25.0%; Florida, 3.8%; 
Hawaii, 0.2%; Illinois, 0.7%; 
Maryland, 3.8%; Massachusetts, 
2.2% ; New Hampshire, 2.2% ; ye 

York, 1.1%; Rhode Island, 5% ; 


Tennessee, 18.3% : ; Vermont, 054 %. 
In addition the Oklahoma state pre- 
mium tax was increased from 2.0% 
to 4.0% and the Texas tax rate 
from 3.25% to 4.05% 

In connéction with occupational 
disease legislation, Delaware added 
silicosis to the list of compensable 
occupational diseases; Minnesota 


and to make recommendations relat- 
ing thereto to the next regular legis- 
lative session; Montana provided 
for payments from the public funds 
to any person totally disabled from 
silicosis; Utah enacted a separate 
occupational disease law providing 
compensation for specific occupa- 
tional diseases including benefits for 
silicosis. 

In Connecticut, Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, Texas and 
Wisconsin, monopolistic state fund 
bills were introduced. In Michigan, 
a measure prohibiting insurance by 
private carriers, but permitting in- 
surance in any employers’ insurance 
association was introduced. In 
North Dakota, a bill provided for 
the writing of compensation insur- 
ance by private insurance carriers. 
None of these measures was en- 
acted. 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
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Combine picked men, intensively trained, with the speed and striking 
power of modern war machines and you have protection you can count on. 


There is solid weight to F&éD protection, too. During the past 51 years, the 
Fé&D has withstood the shocks of financial panics, economic crises, crime 
waves, wars and business depressions — has never failed to meet its obliga- 
tions promptly and fully. 


49 expertly staffed and conveniently located field offices make it easy 
for F&D representatives in all parts of the country to obtain the prompt, author- 
itative action so necessary in creating and retaining customer good will. 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS * BURGLARY AND GLASS INSURANCE 


FIDELITY and DEPOSIT |} 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND, BALTIMORE 
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The changing world brings 
new business opportunities to 
casualty-surety agents and 
brokers. Maryland advertise- 
ments appear continuously in... 


“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 
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OLD-FASHIONED COVERAGE 


Insurance coverages that were the last word yester- 
day can leave you dangerously exposed today. 

Fail to keep pace with events, and you may find 
that your policies provide too little protection, too 
much, or the wrong kind—and at higher cost than 
is actually necessary. 

A slight change in factory routine ...a contract 
which incurs new liabilities ...a new payroll sys- 
tem... such little things often call for immediate 


adjustments in your insurance portfolio. 


Even if there are no changes in your business, the 
world changes. Replacement costs rise, new laws are 
enacted, insurance coverages are broadened. 

Today, you need insurance counsel no less than 
insurance. 

You will be wise to place your insurance with a 
progressive company like The Maryland, whose 
representative will keep himself constantly 
informed of your activities—for your protection. 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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The Sales Thack 


formula, some guaranteed, cer- 

tified, and usable method which 
definitely marked the shortest way 
from contact to close in a sale, I 
could intrigue anyone’s interest. 
Further, upon proper demonstra- 
tion, | would very probably make a 
sale to every person approached. I 
say that because every person, 
whether he be salesman, salesman- 
ager, business executive, retailer, 
doctor, or lawyer, is interested in 
selling. Some persons may not have 
moved the importance of this inter- 
est up to a point of recognition sim- 
ply because he may have felt as 
he moved out of the field of direct 
selling, that selling itself was not 
required. Nevertheless, the suc- 
cessful and workable steps toward 
the selling of a commodity, a service, 
or an idea, are fundamental con- 
cerns to all men. 


| THERE were some mysterious 


I have perfected no such formula 
—but I have made some observa- 
tions which seem pertinent to me— 
at least, they have been of immeas- 
urable assistance to me as a sales- 
man. 


Psychological Influences 


When I entered the selling field 
some twenty-eight years ago, I hap- 
pened to have the type of mind 
which wanted to see “the wheels go 
‘round.” I searched every known 
channel for material on selling and 
salesmanship. There wasn’t much, 
and what there was seemed to be 
cloaked in mystery—deep psycho- 
logical influences. Great emphasis 
was laid on performing the proper 
thing at the proper moment. That 
was no answer to me as I had had no 
training to develop so-called psy- 
chological understanding of people; 
neither was I endowed with that 
rapid-fire mental process which tele- 
graphed to me constantly and regu- 
larly, “Day, this is the psychological 
moment.” No, if I were to succeed, 
it was obviously necessary to me 
that I had to learn what actually 
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went on during the sale; I had to 
learn more of the things that the 
average man might do as a salesman, 
and might be able to do with suffi- 
cient regularity to make for success. 

So, after each interview I estab- 
lished for myself the habit of writ- 
ing down just exactly what I had 
encountered, what I had done, what 
I had said. I did this in both suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful cases hop- 
ing that in the end, I might find in 
studying these past performances 
some simple factors which seemed 
to predominate where success was 
had and at the same time the places 
where danger was encountered and 
failure suggested. 


Three Important Factors 


I learned first of all that there 
are just three things difficult to learn 
in selling, and outside of those three 
fields the process of salesmanship 
was really mechanical. Those three 
things are: 

(1) Observation. 

(2) Interpretation. 

(3) Decision. 

THE CAPACITY TO OB- 
SERVE—to be alive and conscious 
of the reactions and situations which 
are encountered. 

THE CAPACITY TO INTER- 
PRET—or if unable to interpret the 
significance of a point, the courage 
to stop and ask about it. 

And then in interpreting, the 
capacity, the determination, and the 
courage TO MAKE A DECISION 
on what to do about the matter, and 
then do it. 

These are the only three things 
with which the so-called “natural” 
salesman seems to be more abun- 
dantly endowed than the man who 
has had to learn selling. But the 
man who has had to learn selling 
can improve in these three factors 
definitely and positively with train- 
ing and under an awareness of their 
necessity. 


Beyond these factors there is a 
very defined straight line—the short- 
est one I have been able to find be- 
tween contact and close of a sale. 
My study shows that the line does 
exist and I have defined it as the 
SALES TRACK. The SALES 
TRACK follows this course: 

1. THE APPROACH. Much 
confusion seems to exist in inter- 
preting the meaning of this word, 
“Approach.” It implies no physical 
meeting in salesmanship, as any 
salesman can approach a _ person 
physically. It means simply the ap- 
proach to an open-minded considera- 
tion of a subject—the right of the 
salesman to talk “with” and not “at” 
a prospect. And then— 

2. QUALIFICATION. Early 
in the interview, if it has not been 
done before the approach, the sales- 
man can qualify the buyer as to his 
need, his sense of responsibility to 
that need, and his capacity to buy. 
Then move directly into— 

3. IDENTIFICATION OF 
THE BUYER’S PROBLEM. So 
many salesmen seem to think that 
they should occupy the center of the 
stage in the sales demonstration. 
The situation must be reversed; let 
the buyer be “Caesar” in the sales 
drama. Build the sale around the 
buyer’s problem and identify it to 
him. Always get reactions rather 
than giving reactions—and let the 
buyer talk because a good sale is 
always cooperative. From this point 
we move into where actual selling 
starts. 

4. FIX THE IDENTIFIED 
PROBLEM ON THE. PROS- 
PECT. Make the buyer the central 
character and steer his imagination 
to the point where he actually is 
the central figure. Then and then 
only— 

5. OFFER THE SOLUTION 
TO THE FIXED PROBLEM. If 
the problem is fixed properly, the 
almost uniform reaction is, “Well, 
if that’s so, what’s the answer . . . 
what can I do about it?” This is 


(Continued on the next page) 
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further the best interests of its 
agents and policyholders in- 
surance-wise. 
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The Sales Track—Continued 
the time, and the first time, that the 
salesman should offer his specific 
merchandise as the one best answer 
to the problem. The question of 
competition has been kept out be- 
cause the salesman should not com- 
pete with competitors. This works 
to his advantage because his mer- 
chandise has therefore been pre- 
sented as a specific solution to a 
specific problem which the sales- 
man has magnified and not as a 
very general problem of which the 
prospect has been conscious and for 
which other very general merchan- 
dise has been offered in solution. 
Then 

6. THE CLOSE. Here is where 
most salesmen fail, isn’t it? I have 
been with both young and old sales- 
men who were much more afraid 
of the close than was the prospect. 
I asked myself this question years 
ago and my notes proved to me that 
I didn’t close the deal because I was 
afraid that I wasn’t ready to close. 
Now, I know that I am ready to 
close the deal because I follow this 
SALES TRACK. 


Tested Conclusions 


I have after a good many years on 
the firing line, and after a great 
deal of testing, come to the conclu- 
sions just noted. I have no inclina- 
tion to revolutionize any salesman’s 
method of selling but possibly if he 
measured himself against this estab- 
lished standard, he might find some 
confirmation for his procedure, and 
might be inspired to prosecute them 
more vigorously. Too, he might 
find a guide to lead him safely 
around the detours which tend to 
offset a real success. 

Backing up this SALES TRACK, 
I have made another discovery of 
five cardinal rules to follow in inter- 
viewing potential buyers of an ar- 
ticle. To me these rules are no idle 
opinion. Rather they are principles 
which have been established over 
many years of selling and I believe 
that they operate in the sale of both 
tangible and intangible goods. 


Five Cardinal Rules 


Rule 1. Never argue . . . because 
no one can ever win an argument. 
I belonged to the debating team in 
school and in four long years never 


lost a debate. As a matter of fact, 
the judges generally gave the deci- 
sion to my opponents but in my own 
mind I was always right. 

I would like ‘to inject here sub- 
division (a) under Rule 1. Never 
talk politics. The salesman’s job is 
the selling of merchandise, and not 
the sale of political principles. An 
argument of a political nature can 
gain a salesman nothing and on the 
other hand will probably lose for him 
both customers and valuable time. 

Rule 2. Except at the proper 
time, the salesman should not talk 
his specific merchandise. This is a 
tangible thing which might invoke 
much debate. Instead, 

Rule 3. Talk the prospect’s needs 
and problems. Put him into the 
picture as demonstrated in the 
SALES TRACK, if the salesman 
wants to sell goods. 


Agreement on.Major Issues 


Rule 4. Get agreement on the ma- 
jor issues involved. It is at this 
juncture that the salesman can elim- 
inate argument. There are major 
factors where agreement. is obvious 
and upon them rest the foundation 
of the sale. To be specific, in my 
business of selling life insurance, I 
can always get agreement that “men 
get old,” “at some time old men 
must discontinue earning power,” 
“men either die too soon or live too 
long,” or “disability must be faced 
by every man as a possibility.” | 
can always get agreement that if an 
established source of income is de- 
stroyed a new source must be gained. 
These are obvious facts, and men 
do not debate facts any more than 
they debate the law of gravity. 

Rule 5. Don’t let the prospect 
write the rules. Every prospect con- 
siders himself an expert buyer, The 
salesman must be able to make the 
buyer make sure of his information 
as applied to himself as a user not a 
buyer. 

These are the thoughts that 
twenty-eight years of selling experi- 
ence have built for me. By carefully 
developing the SALES TRACK 
method I have made unnecessary 
advanced knowledge of psychology 
and intuition. Instead I have, by 
a systematic record, built up a prac- 
tical method of selling which is the 
result of thousands of sales calls 
and problems. 
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INSURANCE aad the MARITIME COMMISSION 


is to give a picture of the insur- 

ance activities of the Maritime 
Commission and set forth the au- 
thorities under which action has 
been taken rather than to reveal any 
new or startling facts. 

The insurance activities are by 
no means limited to the underwriting 
of risks on vessel property and to 
the settlement of claims which in- 
evitably follow the issuance of poli- 
cies. Some of the Commission’s 
functions give it interests in insur- 
ance from widely separated points 
of view, as is evident from the fol- 
lowing : 

The Commission, as an owner, 
charters its fleet to American opera- 
tors who are required to purchase 
satisfactory insurance. The Com- 
mission, as a mortgagee, is more in- 
terested in adequate insurance se- 
curity than in the price paid for it. 
The Commission contracts with 
builders for new vessels and requires 
that builder’s risk insurance be ar- 
ranged to protect its advance pay- 
ments. The Commission subsidizes 
vessel operations and is vitally inter- 
ested in the cost of insurance. The 
Commission, as an insurer, fre- 
quently. underwrites part of the risk 
on the vessels in which it is inter- 
ested as an owner, or as a mortgagee. 


Ts object of this discussion 


Liability Coverage 


It is very generally known that 
the Maritime Commission and its 
predecessor, the Shipping Board, 
have themselves purchased practi- 
cally no insurance to protect their 
property but both have purchased 
liability or protection and indemnity 
insurance. Prior to the enactment 
of the Merchant Marine Act 1936 
the Shipping Board self-insured all 
its vessels which were operated by 
managing agents. Under the pro- 
visions of Title VII of the 1936 Act 
the Commission is authorized to 
charter its vessels on terms which 
require the charterers to purchase 
hull and protection and indemnity 
insurance satisfactory to the Com- 
mission, The Commission, for its 
protection, is interested in the ade- 
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quacy of this insurance both as to 
the terms of the policies And the 
amount covered, and the charterers 
are interested in keeping the cost 
as low as possible. 

The Commission. watches very 
carefully the terms of the policies 
which are deposited with it in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of 
the preferred mortgages. These 
policies must at all times meet its 
somewhat exacting requirements. 
Strong emphasis is placed on three 
points ; (1) that losses must be paid 
to the Commission and distributed 
by it; (2) that the payment of pre- 
miums is a matter between the owner 
and the underwriter; and, (3) that 
all foreign underwriters must agree 
to appear in an American court and 
abide by its decision. 


Morro Castle Case 


Sometimes the Commission is able 
to induce the insurers to broaden the 
protection afforded by their policies. 
An interesting instance occurred late 
last winter when the Morro Castle 
decision forcibly brought to its at- 
tention the fact that a mortgaged 
vessel might be sold under a court 
order to settle claims for which the 
insurers might not be required to 
make payment. In such a situation 
not only would the security for the 
mortgage held by the Commission 
be dissipated but the financial sta- 
bility of the mortgagor probably 
would be so impaired that the Com- 
mission could not realize on the 
mortgage notes. Fortunately, such 
a case has never arisen but it is by 
no means outside the realms of pos- 
sibility. A situation can be visual- 
ized, and it is not improbable, 
wherein a vessel in entering a 
crowded harbor should negligently 
collide with a ferry causing a heavy 
loss of life. with resulting claims in 
excess of the value of the vessel 
which sustained little, if any, dam- 
age. If, because of privity on the 


part of the owner, the P. & I. in- 
surers could not be required to make 
a payment under their policies the 
mortgagee would be in a very un- 
favorable position. Unless the ves- 
sel were a total loss, as in the case 
of the Morro Castle, or the damage 
sustained exceeded the amount of 
the mortgage, the recovery from the 
hull and machinery underwriters 
would not be sufficient to satisfy 
the mortgage. 

The Commission decided upon a 
drastic step and announced that it 
would not accept a protection and 
indemnity policy which contained a 
privity clause. This caused con- 
sternation both among the insurers 
and among some of the owners be- 
cause the insurers feared the con- 
sequences if the objectionable words 
were deleted from their policies and 
the owners feared that they would 
have difficulty in renewing their ex- 
piring protection. Various com- 
promise clauses were suggested by 
the insurers, both in this country 
and in England, but the Commis- 
sion maintained its position and 
finally the insurers in this country 
agreed to delete the objectionable 
words but the English declined to 
do so. This closed the English mar- 
ket for direct insurance, as well as 
for reinsurance, on vessels mort- 
gaged to or owned by the Maritime 
Commission. Some owners, who had 
for many years insured these risks 
in England on advantageous terms, 
had to change to the American mar- 
ket. 

The question of reinsurance al- 
most blocked the arrangement for 
the American market could not con- 
tinue its English reinsurance and it 
needed more time than was available 
to negotiate reinsurance contracts in 
this country. At the last moment 
the Commission agreed to supply 
the necessary reinsurance but only 
for such time as was required to 
make new contracts. All reinsurance 
supplied by the Commission ter- 
minated in approximately six weeks. 

Undoubtedly all American owners 
who place their protection and in- 
demnity insurance in this country 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Insurance Activities—Continued 

are now protected by policies which 
do not contain a privity clause. It 
is understood, however, that some 
owners have allowed their insurance 
to remain in English associations 
which have modified their policies 
to some extent although the privity 
clause has not been deleted. 

The Commission is not only car- 
rying out the policy announced some 
years ago of building fifty vessels 
a year for ten years but is increasing 
this number as the facilities of the 
yards increase. Every effort is be- 
ing made to speed up this program 
so that new vessels will be delivered 
by the builders ahead of schedule. 
Payments on the vessels are made to 
the yards in accordance with an 
agreed scale as the work progresses 
and as protection the Commission 
requires that builder’s risk insurance 
be arranged for an amount at least 
equal to its advances. As a further 
protection losses are payable to the 
Commission for distribution by it 
as interest may appear. 

A contrast to this program is the 
one for the Liberty Fleet—some- 
times called the “Ugly Ducklings.” 
These vessels are being built on a 











cost-plus-a-fixed-fee form of con- 
tract in yards which are being con- 
structed at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment. As the yards and the ships 
are owned by the Maritime Commis- 
sion and the contractors have no re- 
sponsibility other than to use due 
diligence, no pfoperty insurance is 
being carried on these yards or on 
the vessels constructed in them. 
There are nine of these yards and 
the Commission has reserved the 
prerogative of designating the com- 
panies which will provide workmen’s 
compensation, public and automobile 
liability insurance, as well as the 
plan on which this insurance shall 
be written. 


Operating Subsidies 


The operating subsidy agreements 
cover vessels which are mortgaged 
to the Maritime Commission as well 
as those which are owned by it and 
chartered to American operators. In 
addition, privately owned vessels in 
which the Commission has no finan- 
cial interest are also eligible to re- 
ceive operating subsidies. The Com- 
mission is very greatly interested in 
the cost of insurance as this is one 





of the items which may be subsi- 
dized. When the agreements first 
became effective the Commission en- 
deavored to make actual compari- 
sons of the costs to American and 
foreign owners, and a large amount 
of information covering foreign flag 
vessels was assembled. Because of 
the difference in terms of the poli- 
cies it was found to be impossible 
to put the costs on a common basis, 
The foreign flag vessels were in- 
sured with deductible averages rang- 
ing from £5,000 to £50,000 and 
to adjust the premium to the usual 
American franchise of 3% was 
found too difficult. A formula has 
been evolved whereby a fairly ac- 
curate estimate can be made of the 
cost of insuring a foreign flag ves- 
sel on the same form of policy as is 
used for American flag vessels. 

In addition to the operating sub- 
sidy the Commission has also paid a 
construction subsidy. This is a pre- 
mium for total loss insurance cal- 
culated on an amount equal to the 
difference between the actual cost 
of constructing the vessel and the 
estimated foreign construction cost 
or the price for which the vessel is 
sold. 
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Commission an Underwriter 


In addition to its functions of 
examining and approving various 
kinds of insurance submitted to it 
the Commission is also an under- 
writer and, consequently, finds it 
necessary at times to pass upon and 
approve policies which it has issued. 
The underwriting activities include 
the issuance of both marine and 
war risk policies and are authorized 
by three laws, the first of which 
dates back to 1928, while the other 
two are more recent. 


On this authority the Commission 
carries all of the insurance on the 
old vessels which were built during 
and after World War I and parti- 
cipates in the insurance on the new 
C-type vessels, as well as the vessels 
on which the Commission holds 
mortgages. However, it does not 
participate in the insurance covering 
subsidized vessels in which it has no 
financial interest. It has long been 
the policy of the Commission to fix 
its rates so as not to compete with 
the American market. It has con- 
sistently required that insurance be 
placed in that market even though 
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54 Years of Service 


The Preferred Accident has throughout its 54-year 
career built up and maintained a progressive staff of 
agents in all parts of the country with whom its rela- 
tionship has been friendly and mutually profitable. 


The cornerstone of the Preferred’s success has been 
gradual, steady growth, the emphasis being on careful 
underwriting in both field and home office, and a policy 
of claim settlements that builds good will among policy- 


holders. 


That agents appreciate this program in its broad as- 
pects is indicated by their long time representation of 


the Preferred. 


THE PREFERRED ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 


its rates were slightly higher than 
those of the English market. 

In order that the Commission 
might not unduly deprive the Amer- 
ican market of business which would 
ordinarily go to it the underwriting 
activities have been very definitely 
limited. It does not write in excess 
of 20%, or $400,000, on any one 
vessel and usually its interest does 
not exceed 10%. It desires to in- 
sure an “informative” line so that it 
will have first-hand information of 
the loss experience and will be in 
close touch with the commercial un- 
derwriters. The Commission car- 
ries part of the insurance on many 
of the vessels in which it is inter- 
ested but no effort is made to par- 
ticipate in the insurance on all of 
the mortgaged and chartered ves- 
sels. The insurance reserve which 
issues the policies on these vessels, 
as well as on the old ones, is ad- 
ministered as nearly as possible like 
an insurance company. When the 
reserve iS a co-insurer with the 
American market it uses the net of 
the market rate. When it carries 
the entire risk the premiums are 
fixed in accordance with commercial 
practice and are based on the trades 


Edwin B. Ackerman, President 





in which the vessels are engaged and 
vary from year to year as the ex- 
perience improves or becomes less 
favorable. Some losses are stated 
by average adjusters and all claims 
are paid strictly in accordance with 
the terms of its policies which afford 
the same protection as the policies 
issued by commercial underwriters. 


War Risk Insurance 


Over a year ago, by the passage 
of Public Law No. 677—76th Con- 
gress, the Commission was author- 
ized to provide war risk insurance 
and reinsurance and marine risk re- 
insurance whenever it appeared to 
the Commission that such insurance 
adequate for the needs of the water- 
borne commerce of the United 
States cannot be obtained on reason- 
able terms and conditions from com- 
panies authorized to do an insurance 
business in the United States. Such 
insurance may cover American ves- 
sels, their cargoes, freight moneys 
and the personal effects of the crews. 
Commercial vessels ewned or con- 
trolled by the Government may also 
be insured and the Commission is 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Insurance Activities—Continued 
authorized to reinsure any company 
doing business in the United States 
with respect to these interests, as 
well as with respect to protection 
and indemnity risks. In addition, the 
Commission may insure crews of 
American vessels with respect to 
injury, loss of life and detention. 
Activities under this law are limited 
to March 10, 1942. An appropria- 
tion of $40,000,000 to carry out the 
purposes of this law was approved 
on July 18, 1940. 

The Commission is not supplying 
insurance to the public under au- 
thority of this law. Only one pri- 
vately owned vessel chartered to the 
War Department and some C ves- 
sels proceeding to the Red Sea were 
insured under it. 


Vessels Acquired 


Public Law 101—77th Congress, 
empowers the Commission to pro- 
vide such insurance and reinsurance 
with respect to vessels acquired un- 
der this Act as it may deem neces- 
sary whenever it appears to the 
Commission that adequate and sat- 
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isfactory insurance is not otherwise 
obtainable at reasonable rates and 
upon. reasonable terms and condi- 
tions. The Commission has made 
numerous announcements through 
the press of the vessels which have 
been acquired and has chartered 
many of them to American opera- 
tors on very short notice for opera- 
tion in foreign trade. 


Chartering Confusion 


There has been a certain amount 
of confusion in the chartering of 
these vessels. Some charters have 
now been executed and they require 
that the charterers shall purchase 
marine P. & I. insurance but that 
the Commission will purchase or 
assume all the protection on the hull, 
as well as such insurance for the 
crew as may be necessary. This in- 
cludes personal injury, loss of life, 
loss of personal effects and the pay- 
ment of wages until the men are 
returned to the United States. The 
amounts for which the vessels are 
to be insured have not been deter- 
mined as yet and so it has been nec- 


90 John Street, New York 


BEekman 3-1170 


essary for the Commission to agree 
to provide all of the required in- 
surance, leaving the rates and values 
to be fixed at a later date. When 
it is known with a little more cer- 
tainty what trades the vessels will 
be in and the amount of insurance 
has been designated for each vessel, 
it may be possible to shift some of 
this insurance to the commercial 
market. The $40,000,000 appropria- 
tion referred to above may be used 
as a revolving fund for insurance 
supplied under the terms of this law. 

The Commission has no authority 
to supervise or regulate the Amer- 
ican marine insurance market. That 
market, however, has shown every 
disposition to cooperate and has 
gone out of its way on numerous 
occasions to place its records at the 
disposal of the Commission. Some 
of the Commissions’ requests to the 
market are unusual, requiring spe- 
cial action and the drawing of spe- 
cial clauses, but the desired results 
have very unifotmly been attained 
through the cooperation of the brok- 
ers, the underwriters and their at- 
torneys. 


From an address before the Marine and Inland 
Marine Committee of the American Bar Association. 
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® INSURANCE EDUCATION 


rounds about the English sol- 

dier asking a German prisoner 
what he plans to do when the war 
ends. The German prisoner, in re- 
ply, says that he plans to take a 
bicycle tour over all of Greater 
Germany; whereupon the English 
soldier asks him what he is going 
to do in the afternoon. This is an 
interesting observation on two dif- 
ferent points of view with respect 
to the current war situation, but by 
using a little imagination a parallel 
can be drawn from this story to the 
subject of insurance education. 

If it is to be maintained that in- 
surance education is something that 
can be obtained in just “one morn- 
ing,” then that is one thing. On the 
other hand, if it be admitted that 
true insurance education can be ob- 
tained only over a long period of 
time, the situation is an entirely 
different one. On the assumption 
that the insurance agents and agency 
employees of this country will sup- 
port a long range program that will 
make it possible for them to obtain 
a comprehensive yet practical educa- 
tion concerning the business in 
which they are engaged, then the 
epportunity is present for the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Agents to give active leadership and 
direction to the attainment of this 
worthy objective. 


T seins is a story going the 


Collegiate Standards 


This program, by way of explana- 
tion, may well prove to be, in addi- 
tion to a practical program for the 
rank and file of members, an ade- 
quate vehicle of preparation for that 
portion of the comprehensive ex- 
aminations dealing with technical 
insurance subjects contemplated for 
applicants of the professional desig- 
nation to be awarded by the pro- 
posed American College of Property 
and Casualty Insurance. This latter 
undertaking has as its goal the cre- 
ation in the property and casualty 
branches of the business of a colle- 
giate form of insurance education 
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modeled after the Chartered Life 
Underwriter (C.L.U.) movement in 
the life field. The National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents is only one 
of several representative organiza- 
tions in the industry supporting the 
collegiate movement, for stock as 
well as non-stock groups are actively 
participating in it under the able 
leadership of Dr. S. S. Huebner of 
the University of Pennsylvania. It 
is apparent, therefore, that insurance 
education based upon college stand- 
ards and professional designations 
does have a direct relationship to 





BE PROUD 
"WW HOM do you think is the most im- 


portant man in business?" is a ques- 
tion that is frequently asked me. My reply 
is invariably “the salesman." | believe that 
the salesman is the cornerstone of our busi- 
ness structure. 

Unfortunately, the salesman has become 
the symbol of something that he isn't, simply 
because he has failed to take himself or his 
calling seriously. 

Stick out your chest, hold up your head, 
look ‘em all squarely in the eye—presidents, 
purchasing agents and office boys alike, for 
you're as good a man as any of ‘em! Re- 
member—and never forget—you're the one 
man business cannot get along without.—Red 
Barrel. 





what might be appropriately classi- 
fied as the grass roots program with 
which this discussion alone is con- 
cerned. 

Such a program of the grass roots 
variety, to be worthwhile and suc- 
cessful, must be uniform in nature, 
nation-wide in scope, practical in 
its application, progressive as to its 
subject matter, comprehensive in de- 
sign, and high in its standards. This 
may seem to be a big order, and it 
is, but other trade associations have 
done for their members what has 
been outlined above. The cleaners 
and dyers devote 528 hours to their 
educational program, the laundry- 
men 1,200 hours, the bakers more 


by GEORGE W. SCOTT, 


Director, Educational Division 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents 


than 1,000 hours, the heating and 
piping industry a total of 720 hours 
and the bankers begin with 686 
hours of organized study under their 
educational program. There is every 
reason to believe the National Asso- 
ciation itself can undertake an 
equally successful adult educational 
project on behalf of its members 
and the fire, casualty and surety 
branches of the insurance industry 
which they represent. 


Local Study Groups 


Properly, adequately and effec- 
tively to educate thousands (the rank 
and file) of insurance agents and 
agency employees country-wide 
makes it imperative that educational 
programming and planning be made 
available to them in their own com- 
munities. In order that educational 
facilities may be extended to the 
greatest number under this plan of 
procedure, it is recommended that 
local study groups be established in 
every community where a minimum 
of perhaps fifteen students volun- 
tarily agree to participate for the 
duration. In less populated areas 
these study groups can be estab- 
lished at some central point, like a 
county seat, where the required 
minimum number of enrollees will 
agree to assemble for classes. These 
study groups can then select one 
night during the week when it will 
be convenient for them to “go to 
school.” Each week thereafter the 
class will resume educational work 
on the particular night agreed upon. 
The class may be in session two 
hours on this same night each week, 
and perhaps the period of time se- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Insurance Education—Continued 
lected will be from 7:00 P.M. until 
9:00 P.M. The particular night of 
the week and the number of hours 
to be devoted to each class session, 
however, are both matters for local 
decision. 

The lecturers or instructors for 
these local study groups should 
handle their assignments more as 
discussion leaders than “lecturers.” 
The National Association will pro- 
vide full outlines covering each as- 
signment and the discussion leader 
will follow the outline as a guide, 
but he will be free to develop his 
subject in his own words except 
that he will be controlled as to the 
scope of the subject matter to be 
discussed. The outlines will be uni- 
form as to each state, but will be 
modified or changed where neces- 
sary to fit conditions as they exist 
in different states. The class will 
be encouraged to ask questions at 
any time, for no discussion leader 
will be allowed to spend his entire 
time reading a prepared paper. Un- 
der the discussion method there 
should be ample opportunity for the 
experienced agent and agency em- 
ployee to obtain answers to more 
complicated types of questions and 
for the less experienced agent and 
agency employee to obtain answers 
to less complicated but equally prac- 
tical questions they will want to ask. 
It is conceivable that some questions 
will be asked during these discussion 
periods that cannot be readily an- 
swered. In such cases the Educa- 
tional Division of the National 
Association will be prepared to sub- 
mit them to competent authorities 
for adequate answers. 


The Approach 


The outline, furthermore, will be 
designed to bring out a full discus- 
sion on the “what it is” phase, and 
to a more limited extent, the “to 
whom it should be sold, and why” 
phase of the specific insurance policy 
or policy contracts under discussion. 

art of the standard equipment of 
the discussion leader, as well as the 
class, will be sample policies and 
rate manuals applicable to the cover- 
ages being studied. In short, the 
technique used by the discussion 
leader will be based upon a practical 
approach that will hold the sustained 
interest of practical insurance agents 
and agency employees. Each cover- 
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age as it is discussed in turn will be 
handled on a case history basis, so 
that, for example, instead of talking 
about a Products Liability Policy in 
the abstract it will be analyzed just 
as though it is being explained and 
sold to a typical assured, such as the 
owner of any well-known restaurant 
in the community. 

These discussion leaders will come 
from the ranks of experienced local 
agents in the community and from 
competent state and special agents 
servicing that area. Experienced and 
competent adjusters will also be 
used, where available, and occasion- 
ally home office specialists may be 
able to fit into these local study 
group class schedules, providing 
they happen to be in the vicinity at 
the right time. 


Unit Courses 


The program itself will begin with 
integrated unit courses embracing a 
total of 100 hours of required class- 
room attendance. Under this set-up 
there will be a unit of 16 hours de- 
voted to Fire and Allied Lines. 
(This and other units mentioned 
hereafter will be uniform in each 
state, but modifications and changes 
will be made to fit conditions as they 
vary between states.) Another 8 
hours will be designated as the In- 
land Marine Unit. Some 16 hours 
will be devoted to the unit on Auto- 
mobile Insurance, including both 
Fire and Casualty Lines. Another 
unit of 20 hours will be devoted to 
an intensive study of Business, Pro- 
fessional and Personal Liability 
Lines, including Workmen’s Com- 
pensation and Employers’ Liability. 
Eight hours will be allocated to the 
unit on Burglary,.Theft and Rob- 
bery Lines, whereas a separate unit 
of 8 hours will be devoted to Fidel- 
ity and Surety Lines. Four hours 
will be devoted to Steam Boiler and 
Machinery Insurance, and 2 hours 
each to Accident and Health Insur- 
ance and Plate Glass Insurance. 

The remaining 16 hours of the 
original 100 hours will be devoted 
to such subjects as Agency Manage- 
ment, Premium Financing, Adver- 
tising and Public Relations, Survey 
Selling and State Insurance Laws. 

A certificate will be awarded by 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents to all students who 
satisfactorily complete this full 100- 
hour course of study. 





Local Option 


Local study groups that desire to 
cover the entire 100-hour course in 
one school year would be able to do 
sO upon some such basis as two- 
hour classes twice a week for a pe- 
riod of 25 weeks from October or 
November through April or May. 
Another alternative would be two- 
hour classes one night a week for a 
period of 25 weeks—a total of 50 
hours. This schedule would require 
two school years for full completion. 
Regardless of the time spent in com- 
pleting the course (whether it be six 
months, one year or even four 
years), the basic requirement will 
always be the same—the completion 
of the required 100 hours of study. 
Local option will determine the time 
to be spent in reaching the objective. 

The right of local option, too, will 
apply to the order in which the unit 
courses shall be conducted, as each 
unit will be a separate entity in itself. 
A flexible arrangement like this 
should have greater appeal at the 
outset, for the objective would still 
be 100 hours of completed study re- 
gardless of the sequence adopted. 





Examinations 


In order to maintain high stand- 
ards with respect to the entire pro- 
gram and to guarantee that the 
certificates to be awarded by the 
National Association shall be on an 
earned basis, it is recommended that 
a system of examinations be used 
that actually tests the knowledge of 
students before credit is granted to 
them for the unit courses on Fire 
and Allied Lines, etc., as each one 
in turn is completed. Questions of 
the so-called problem or case history 
types are contemplated—the kind the 
answers to which cannot be guessed 
or memorized. Examinations of this 
comprehensive type would occur 
only at the end of each unit course 
of study. An average grade of per- 
haps 70% would be required on 
comprehensive examinations, and a 
stated number of allowable absences 
from classes would be additional re- 
quirements for certificate awards. 

It is to be noted that the recom- 
mended initial program of 100 hours 
may also be conveniently and in- 
stantly adapted to the needs of al- 
ready established forms of educa- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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“NORTH AMERICA’ celebrates 
its 150th Anniversary with a plan of 
ORGANIZED SELLING to help 
Asents of “North America Companies” 
increase their premium income 


* BOM Eel 


sell: 


PERSONAL INSURANCE 





The undeveloped market for Personal Insurance is 
immense! A great many people have none whatever 

. many others don’t carry nearly enough. De- 
fense payrolls and business booms are creating live 
prospects everywhere. And the way to sell Personal 
Insurance is not to stress Policies... but to emphasize 
PROTECTION ... SECURITY... PEACE OF MIND! 

To help Agents of North America Companies 
sell more Personal Insurance, we are putting in 
their hands a specially prepared Folio—a real 
Sales Kit filled to the covers with practical, work- 
able, sales-making material. Fresh ideas, timely 
suggestions, keen selling hints, actual forms and 
copy are all here ready to go to work creating 
prospects and closing sales. 


We planned this new Folio to be of special help 
in selling the average householder who, with his 
small reserves, needs protection more than the large 
corporation. He is the type of prospect who will 
appreciate sympathetic counsel from the Agent . . 
and often this friendly, helpful service opens the 
door to larger industrial and commercial accounts. 
North America Service Offices and Fieldmen are 
available always to assist you in planning your 
campaign for greater effectiveness. 

Any Agent or Broker who is 
interested in the North America 
sales Folio can get complete 
information by inquiry addressed 
to the Head Office or the nearest 
Company Service Office. 

















NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America ° 


The Alliance Insurance Co. of Phila. . 


Central Insurance Co. of Baltimore 


Indemnity Insurance Co. of North America ¢ National Security Insurance Co. ¢ Philadelphia Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 


urite practically every form of insurance except life 


EFFICIENT, CO-OPERATIVE, PROGRESSIVE CROSS-THE-BOARD SERVICE © Founded 1792 
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Insurance Education—Continued 


tional procedure. While it is 
earnestly believed that the program 
itself will produce the greatest good 
for the largest number under the 
local study group plan, it is logical 
to conclude that with but slight 
modification the program require- 
ments can be likewise met under 
short course school, forum, exten- 
sion, one-day meeting and other 
plans of procedure now in use. Here 
again local or state-wide preference 
will be the determining factor in 
selecting the particular medium or 
mediums used to attain the 100- 
hour objective. 


Additional Courses 


Upon completion of the first 100- 
hour course, it is proposed that 
another course of an additional 100 
hours be developed as an extension 
of our educational program. A third 
and more advanced course of an- 
other 100 hours could be made avail- 
able at a future date if a need and 
demand for it exists. In this second 
course there would be more oppor- 
tunity for flexibility and the intro- 
duction of elective courses to meet 


the specialized needs of each state. 
To illustrate, the Middle West would 
be interested in Farm Insurance, 
whereas certain seaboard cities 
might be particularly interested in 
Ocean Marine Insurance. The sec- 
ond course would be designed to 
meet these specialized and localized 
needs, but essentially it would be 
made up of new units that would be 
an extension and continuation of the 
various Fire, Casualty and Surety 
units offered during the first 100- 
hour course. In other words, we 
would pick up where we leave off 
and continue the educational process 
in the second course. 

Naturally, a new certificate would 
be awarded by the National Asso- 
ciation for those who satisfactorily 
complete the second course. 


Post-Graduate Courses 


As a further extension of the 
educational program, but without 
certificate requirements or rewards, 
it is suggested that consideration be 
given to the creation of post-gradu- 
ate or seminar types of activity for 
agency heads and experienced senior 
agency employees. By way of illus- 


tration, perhaps once each year these 
leaders in the agency ranks could 
gather for two, three or four days, 
usually at a state university, for a 
conference devoted to important 
changes in the business during the 
past twelve months, discussion on 
current problems of vital interest to 
them like Cost-Plus-A-Fixed-Fee 
Contracts and the added importance 
of Use and Occupancy and Steam 
30iler and Machinery Insurance as 
a direct result of the National De- 
fense program. Speakers and dis- 
cussion leaders at these conferences 
would be selected from the ranks 
of competent local agents and com- 
pany executives, and other qualified 
company employees. Since the local 
study groups and other educational 
mediums utilized would treat at 
length with insurance coverages, 
there would no longer be any need 
to retain these subjects on this new. 
type of advanced program in those 
states that embrace the integrated 
course of 100 hours. These short 
course schools of the future could 
treat at some length, too, with sales 
problems and successful methods of 
sales presentation. Survey selling 
and analysis might also be appropri- 








How To Soll Credit Insurance 


Call or write the nearest American Credit office (or our Executive Office) for 

complete information. 

Discuss your clients’ need for this protection with an American Credit field man. 

Show your clients the danger of a severe credit loss . . . of unexpected “freezing” 

of Accounts Receivable. 
4. Arrange conference... you, your client and our field man. 


Your manufacturing and wholesaling clients ship thousands 
of dollars of merchandise to customers every day. They expect 
payment in 30, 60 or 90 days . 
cannot pay or become insolvent, and your client is confronted 
with a loss of $5,000, $10,000—even $50,000 or $100,000. 


. . but frequently customers 


Our National advertising campaign in FORTUNE, 
NATION’S BUSINESS, BUSINESS WEEK and other 
leading magazines eases the way to greater earnings for 
you—greater protection for your clients. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


AMERICAN \\ 
CREDIT INDEMNITI 


» 
COMPANY 


or New York 


First National Bank Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md.— Dept. 10-D 
J. F. McFadden, President 
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ately featured whereby surveys of 
the complete insurance requirements 
of typical banks, manufacturing 
risks, private residences, etc. could 
be conducted one by one. In fact, 
there should be no difficulty at all in 
formulating attractive programs of 
this advanced or post-graduate type 
year after year. 


Operating Costs 


It is to be noted that the major 
share of operating costs of the Edu- 
cational Division of the National 
Association have up to this point 
been underwritten by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives. While the company or- 
ganizations have offered to make 
financial contributions during the 
initial development stages of the pro- 
gram, they contend it should even- 
tually become as nearly self-support- 
ing as possible. As a step in that 
direction, therefore, it is proposed 
that a fee of at least 10¢ per hour 
per student be collected by the Na- 
tional Association. In this manner 
only those registrants who actually 
participate in the program will incur 
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this charge, and even for these en- 
rollees it will be on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. It is reasonable to assume that 
other local charges will be incurred 
which will bring the total registra- 
tion fee for such a course up to some 
higher figure based solely on local 
conditions. Obviously, a local study 
group committee should be formed 
to supervise the educational program 
in each class center and a budget 
should be drawn up so that an ade- 
quate registration fee can be col- 
lected to cover all necessary ex- 
penses. The Educational Division 
will be prepared to offer assistance 
in budgetary procedure and in han- 
dling organization details. 

It is to be recognized that a com- 
prehensive educational program as 
outlined in this report will neces- 
sarily be subject to constant modifi- 
cation and improvement as the plan 
itself is tried and tested by actual 
experience. In so far as the local 
study group plan is concerned, one 
of the quickest ways to defeat what 
we are trying to do is to have 
hundreds of these groups organized 
this fall and winter before the ma- 
chinery is set up properly to service 
them. A much wiser course to pur- 





sue during the first year of operation 
would be to encourage individual 
state Association units to experiment 
with, say, four local study group 
classes: one in a large city, one in a 
medium size city, one in a small city 
or town and one in a rural area 
where enrollees from different towns 
gather together at one central point. 
A year from now there should be a 
much better opportunity to extend 
the educational program to all sec- 
tions in each of these states, for 
valuable experience will have been 
gained in perfecting a project of this 
magnitude. It is not the type of pro- 
gram to be rushed, for it does not 
lend itself to blitzkrieg methods. 

In conclusion, the program as out- 
lined herein will provide the oppor- 


tunity for every affiliated state 
Association unit to merge their 
present educational activities into 


one national, comprehensive pro- 
gram. There is no short-cut to in- 
surance education, but the road 
should be an easier one to travel if 
the organized local agents and their 
employees set out for that goal in a 
coordinated, unified manner under 
the banner of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. 
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And time to learn that 
Workmen’s Compensation 
insurance easily can be 
developed into one of 
your most profitable 
lines. 


Bituminous Casualty 
Corporation has special- 
ized in compensation and 
the attendant liability 
lines for more than 24 
years. 


Assets now exceed 
$8,000,000.00 and our 
safety engineering and 
claim services are the best 
available. 


We'd like to tell you 
more about it. 


A postal card will 
do the trick! 
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INAL settlement of the long 

contested claims arising from the 
Black Tom and Kingsland mu- 
nitions disasters which occurred 
twenty-five years ago has been ac- 
complished. After many years of 
litigation the United States Supreme 
Court, on January 6, 1941, up- 
held American claims granted by 
the Mixed Claims Commission for 
damages in those disasters. Total 
awards ran close to $50,000,000 of 
which 10% represented insurance 
claims. Expected recovery under 
these awards was estimated at 50%. 

The report of the special com- 
mittee for insurance claims, recently 
issued, covering the period June 2, 
1924, to November 30, 1941, re- 
vealed gross recoveries of $3,173,- 
244 with net after expenses being 


ILLINOIS 


HE Illinois Department of In- 

surance has just completed publi- 
cation of a booklet setting forth 
the Agents’ and Brokers’ License 
Act with related provisions of the 
State Insurance Code and depart- 
ment rulings and interpretations. 
The booklet, containing 48 pages, 
was prepared under authorization 
of Director of Insurance Paul F. 
Jones, by H. Walter Hanson, Jr., 
Supervisor of the License Division. 

The booklet defines and interprets 
various terms and miscellaneous 
pfovisions of the State Insurance 


BLACK TOM CLAIMS 


$2,550,927. Total expenses other 
than contingent attorneys’ fees were 
$262,417, attorneys’ contingent fees 
were $390,083, and the committee 
retained a reserve of $25,000 for 
possible contingencies. Interest and 
miscellaneous income amounted to 
$55,183. 

The special committee for insur- 
ance claims comprised: Chairman, 
Cecil F. Shallcross, U. S. Man- 
ager, North British & Mercantile; 
vice-chairman, Frank D. Layton, 
president National Fire Group; 
C. A. Nottingham, assistant U. §S. 
Manager Royal-Liverpool Groups; 
Franklin E. Potter, vice-president 
and secretary of The Home; and 
E. C. Niver, secretary of the loss 
committee of the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 


GUIDE 


code. It also contains a part setting 
forth rulings that have been made 
by the license division for automo- 
bile sales agencies and finance cor- 
porations, solicitors licenses, licenses 
issued to non-residents, foreign cor- 
porations, partnerships, associations 
and corporations, company service 
representatives, to whom the Agents’ 
and Brokers’ qualification act does 
not apply, when applicants for li- 
cense must take examination, eligi- 
bility for additional “temporary” 
license besides many other essential 
points 


MUTUAL UNDERWRITERS' MEETING 


NSURANCE problems _ engen- 
dered by the developing defense 
program were the chief topics of 
discussion at the thirteenth annual 
Underwriters’ Conference of the 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Companies held in Chicago, 
November 24-25. One hundred un- 
derwriting executives representing 
the nation’s major mutual fire insur- 
ance carriers participated. 

Most directly related to defense 
activities were the observations of 
R. D. MacDaniel, Grain Dealers 
National Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, who spoke upon inspec- 
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tion of risks under present condi- 
tions, and of R. E. Nelson, Central 
Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance 
Company, whose subject was under- 
writing problems of the defense pro- 
gram. Ben C. Vine, Millers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Association of IIli- 
nois, analyzed the effect of priorities 
upon the underwriting of use and 
occupancy insurance, while the un- 
derwriting of automobile business 
was discussed by H. M. Wardwell, 
Middlesex Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of Concord, Mass. A 
number of other important speakers 
also addressed the meeting. 
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INSURANCE 


VERY day the world is differ- 

ent. Constantly it gets unbe- 

lievably worse. Before looking 
at the world perhaps we should 
glance at our own institution. What 
is expected of it? How is it meet- 
ing its obligations? 

We are fortunate that we serve 
a business which is wholly benefi- 
cent and seeks only to preserve, 
build up, and strengthen the so- 
cial and economic structure. It 
brings people together in common 
effort and is undoubtedly the great- 
est cooperative force on earth. As 
a shock absorber and distributor of 
losses, it permits business to be done 
safely and on a much larger scale. 
It also is performing an extremely 
valuable service in promoting safety 
and effective methods of operation 
in the national defense. Life insur- 
ance has now become the principal 
reservoir of the people’s savings. It 
protects and preserves the family 
and the individual and did so long 
before social security was conceived 
as a governmental function in this 
country. 

With all the grumbling and criti- 
cism that comes from those who 
make their living by fault-finding 
as well as those whose criticism is 
entirely sincere, and sometimes 
right, insurance probably has main- 
tained the respect and confidence of 
the public more than any other great 
institution, 


Room for Improvement 


But there are many things that 
can be improved. Few lines of en- 
deavor are more conservative. In- 
surance practices have grown up 
gradually through the years and in 
some respects have become too strat- 
ified. The easiest way to horrify 
many insurance men is to suggest 
some change in the methods or 
scope of the business. 

In the west the tendency to meet 
modern demands with reasonable 
change has been greater than in the 
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east where we are more conserva- 
tive. No one questions that life in- 
surance ought to be kept entirely 
separate in a compartment by itself. 
But there seems to be little reason 
why the strict line drawn in New 
York and some other states between 
fire and casualty should be so strictly 
maintained. Wherever discretion is 
permitted we have tried to interpret 
the law liberally- 





In Great Britain they had-multiple 
coverages from the earliest days and 
in our neighbor to the north, which 
is so similar in most insurance prac- 
tices to the United States, companies 
can write both fire and casualty. In 

sritain and Canada it is done with- 
out apparent danger and has not 
proven to be against the public inter- 
est. No one suggests any radical 
change or breakdown in the dividing 
lines which have grown up in this 
country, but there should be a care- 
ful and intelligent broadening of 
coverages so that the public can get 
wider protection in a single piece of 
paper backed by a single company. 





the WORLD 


by LOUIS H. PINK 


Superintendent of Insurance of 
New York 


There is less danger today in de- 
pending upon one company because 
of the extensive growth of pooling 
of larger risks and also of reinsur- 
ance, which distributes losses over 
wide areas and. over"fnany treas- 
uries. 


‘Competition 


Law and established pfactice dic- 
tate that most policy fgrms be the 
same. Cooperative rating erganiza- 
tins, bureaus and boards have stand-. 
ardized prices to a considerable ex 
tent. In most cases the only differ- 
ence betwee: what you get from 
one company or another is the qial- 
ity of financial responsibility and 
service. In many fields there are 
more companies than are necessary. 

secause of the rigidity of the lines 
fire companies organize or purchase 
casualty affiliates and vice versa. 
Two or three companies with uni- 
fied ownership and cantsol under the 
same roof do the business which one 
could do. In most branches of the 
industry - competition ‘is severe. 
There is a constant fight to keep 
what you have from the other fel- 
low and get what the other fellow 
has. Effort: might better be spent 
in seeking new fields and in broad- 
ening and perfecting service to the 
public. 

Then we have competition be- 
tween different types of companies 
—stocks, mutuals, reciprocals, state 
funds. This is desirable and helpful 
to the public as it compels better 
service. If you attend a stock con- 
vention you may come away with 
the idea that the mutuals are wholly 

(Continued on the next page) 
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bad and un-American and if you 
go to a mutual convention you might 
be led to believe that the stock com- 
panies are robbers of the public. 
What if the public believed it? 
There is little truth in either con- 
tention. If we had but one type 
there would be less effort to improve 
standards and reduce prices. Too 
much uniformity and too much 
standardization is not good in any- 





thing. Weare richer in this country 
because we still have variety and 
choice in insurance as well as in 
other business relationships. 


Regulation Necessary 


But when competition results in 
the violation of wise and necessary 
rules, regulations and laws which 
have been set up by the industry for 
its own protection and to which both 
companies and producing forces 
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N insurance policy must fit its role perfectly 
and then perform 100% when a claim arises. To 
be sure your client has top protection, study his 
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have agreed, it becomes a danger, 
Excess commissions are bad _ not 
only for the public but for the pro- 
ducing forces. Violation of the rat- 
ing laws and rebates and improper 
inducements are an evil far too prey- 
alent. The practices which we all 
condemn exist mainly where pre- 
miums are high and profit is great 
and particularly in those risks which 
are spread throughout the states. 


Agency Outlook 


The outlook of the producing 
forces is not free from worry. They 
were probably never more concerned 
than they are today. The cause is 
partly internal. The public is be- 


coming increasingly insurance 
minded. It is very much interested 
in cost. The progressive leaders in 


the agency forces are aware that 
there must be a revaluation of com- 
missions. They are aware that the 
reward must be measured by service 
and ability and that waste should be 
eliminated. 

As in the case of the companies, 
there are perhaps too many agents 
and brokers. Too much time is 
spent in trying to retain or capture 
business from someone else. Some 
of them are not qualified. The de- 
velopment of the producer into a 
capable professional man is de- 
manded by the spirit of the times 
and will go far to protect and ex- 
tend the business of agents and 
brokers in the years to come. Our 
internal difficulties can be solved if 
we have the will, the courage and the 
vision. 

But there are also external diffi- 
culties over which we do not have 
immediate control. With the vast 
centralization that is going on all 
over the world and even in our own 
country there is a certain pressure 
in governmental circles for the elim- 
ination of middlemen and all forms 
of expense in the distribution of 
goods and products. Advertising, 
salesmanship and investment bank- 
ing are under fire. 


Sales Cost 


There is a tendency today to re- 
gard sales cost as a sore thumb. The 
great benefits that have come from 
the increased consumption due to the 
efforts of producers, instalment 
buying, advertising and other meth- 
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ods of stimulating the purchase of 
all kinds of products do not receive 
consideration. The wealth of the 
country is vastly increased by con- 
stant and large turnover of goods 
and labor. 

A person should have the right to 
buy his protection directly from an 
insurance company if he so desires. 
He should have the right to pur- 
chase from a chain store and get 
his goods by pushing around a baby 
carriage, taking them off the shelf 
and paying for them as he goes out. 
But those who desire personal serv- 
ice and are willing to pay for it 
should not be denied that right. 

Those who like to tell everybody 
what to do and how to do it and 
would confine life within narrow cir- 
cles in the name of efficiency, should 
try to visualize the economic well 
being of this nation which is in no 
small measure due to those who 
have aroused the interests of the 
public and have stimulated the desire 
to buy and enjoy. The salesman is 
a peculiarly American product. 
Wasteful practices must be elim- 
inated, but the increased sale of 
goods, insurance protection and 
other service which the legitimate 
producer has brought about makes 
for a richer economy and a happier 
and more prosperous people. 

Insurance is a national business 
and while there is no need or call 
for federal regulation if state super- 
vision functions properly, it is es- 
sential that the states cooperate and 
administer their trust with a view to 
promoting what is best for the coun- 
try as a whole. 

It is never wise to establish rules 
or laws which cannot be enforced. 
The purpose of regulation is to pre- 
vent abuse, not to prevent the legit- 
imate flow of business. We who 
supervise insurance do not want to 
be policemen. It is the most un- 
pleasant part of our job. We only 
step in when the industry ceases to 
properly regulate itself. Greater 
emphasis should be placed upon self- 
regulation and a strict adherence to 
those rules which are established for 
the good of companies, producers 
and public. 


Outside Factors 
When insurance looks at the 
world it finds the century’s great 


progress in science, invention and 
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br. 


to the scene of the fire. 


HE SENTINEL hath a place on the top of the highest steeple where- 
7. he may look all over the Town, one is by Day and the other 
A by Night; and every two Hourse of the Night he plays half an hour 
upon a Flagelet, being very delightful in the night: and he looks round 
the City; if he observe any Smoak or Fire he presently sounds a Trum- 
pet and hangs out a bloody Flag towards that quarter of the City 
where the Fire is. Immediately all the people which are for the quench- 


4 
ing of Fires, with the Commissioners and aapmeen, « or as many as are 


Under a penalty every householder on 
“ee the outcry of “fire”, was required to 
: hang a light outside his door and as- 
semble there his buckets of water that 
they might be passed from hand to hand 















Following London’s Great Fire of 1666, his- 
tory thus records the first serious efforts to 
organize something in the nature of a Fire 
Watch and Brigade. The beginnings of Fire In- 
surance, in its modern garb, also grew out of 
the London conflagration. And fire insurance 





companies have contributed mightily to our 
present-day ability to cope with the ravages of 
fire. Agents representing our Companies find 
ready cooperation at all times—plus up-to-date 
ideas and equipment for the successful execu- 
tion of their business. 


National Union 


and Birmingham 
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mass production now in the hands 
of dangerous schemers, adventurers 
and zealots. The orderly progress 
which we have made through the 
years has broken down and law, 
order and human brotherhood have 
given way to force and power. 
Centralization of authority is ab- 
solute in the totalitarian states and 
has increased vastly in those demo- 
cratic nations which still operate 
outside the Nazi yoke. Much, if not 


all, of our own centralization is nec- 
essary to make efficient the national 
effort for total war. Whether we like 
it or not, we are living in a different 
world. Probably never before has 
the future been more unpredictable. 
Seldom in history has the world 
been such a sad and unpleasant place 
in which to live. While we must 
accept those changes which are nec- 
essary to properly organize society, 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Insurance . . . World—Continued 
we must not lightly throw overboard 
the fundamental .principles and 
ideals upon which this nation was 
founded. 


Free Enterprise 


The necessity for efficient organi- 
zation and economic well being has 
also led to vast inroads by govern- 
ment into private business. This, 


have we not a right to expect that 
government do only those things 
which it can do better than private 
industry and that it step in only 
when private industry cannot ade- 
quately perform its function? 
Without free enterprise there can 
be no such thing as free speech, free- 
dom of religion, freedom of assem- 
bly, government by the majority and 
the right to think and act as we 
choose. The very merits of the 


Leos 


totalitarian state—discipline and 


too, is inevitable and necessary, but 
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order, loading to rigid control of 
industry and government by the 
dominant few-—are the greatest 
threat to individual rights and to the 
existence of a kindly and coopera- 
tive society such as we have in the 
United States. 

In many nations insurance has 
already been nationalized. Only the 
continuance of free enterprise can 
prevent its ultimate nationalization 
here. 


Danger of Inflation 


There is another grave danger 
which we face today, the after-ef- 
fects of which are comparable to 
those of war itself—inflation. No 
one knows how best to meet it or 
prevent it but it is generally ac- 
cepted that price control is neces- 
sary. To be effective it must in- 
clude all of the major services and 
commodities and must affect those 
elements of the community which 
are politically powerful as well as 
those which are not. 

Placing our earnings in defense 
bonds, in life insurance and savings 
banks rather than in commodities 
will also help. 

Another effective remedy, though 
it may seem inconsistent with the 
popular preachments against infla- 
tion, is the wide production and dis- 
tribution of goods among those who 
have money to spend. That is the 
way inflation is usually cured. No 
one would interfere with the all-out 
effort to concentrate the industrial 
and spiritual might of this nation 
upon the production of those things 
which are needed for the supreme 
effort. We should not ask for less 
but rather more self-discipline and 
willingness to sacrifice upon the part 
of our people. But it is important 
to the economic health, to our even- 
tual peace economy, to the very war 
effort itself, that the normal course 
of producing goods and supplying 
wants be not unnecessarily disturbed. 

There are too many people around 
with monkey wrenches to throw 
into the industrial machinery. _ IIl 
advised or unnecessary tampering 
is as bad as sabotage. 

If that portion of our industrial 
structure which is not necessary for 
the production of war goods is kept 
going to the fullest capacity com- 
patible with war priorities and re- 
quirements, the danger of any ruin- 
ous inflation will be greatly lessened. 
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142 YEARS OF DEPENDABLE PROTECTION 


UNCORPORATED) 
‘J AY, 


Providence Washington Insurance Co. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 





INCORPORATED 1928 


; Anchor Insurance Co. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


Organized and Owned by the Providence Washington Insurance Co. 





Each company writes the following classes of insurance 


FIRE— WINDSTORM AND ALL ALLIED LINES 
OCEAN and INLAND MARINE— ALL RISKS 
AUTOMOBILE—COMPREHENSIVE—FIRE—THEFT and COLLISION 


Combined Policies 


Automobile and Golfers’—Full Coverage With 
MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 














Win the Peace 


We helped materially to win the 
last world conflict but ran away from 
the peace. We had a great leader 
who urged us to join with other na- 
tions in common effort and common 
sacrifice for a world of peace and 
justice. But we preferred “business 
as usual” and refused to make those 
legitimate sacrifices of sovereignty 
which were necessary. We did little 
or nothing to create a world society 
so just and equitable that it would 
be impervious to war. It is not too 
early to think about what is to come 
in the trail of this world struggle 
and of the important part which 
this nation must play. The peace, 
no matter what happens, must be 
one of rectification, not of punish- 
ment. Anything else would be only 
a truce. 


Trustees 


As directors of insurance com- 
panies are not owners but trustees, 
so we, who are so fortunate as to 
live in the United States, are not the 
owners of the vast natural resources 
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of this country but rather trustees of 
a sacred trust. We are no more 
the owners than were the Indians. 
We must use our vast resources to 
help rebuild the world on a different 
pattern, 

It is not our part to bestride the 
world as a benevolent Hitler. Rather 
must we cooperate with other self- 
governing and freedom loving peo- 
ples in creating a world economy, 
in subscribing to and helping to 
maintain a world order in which all 
can live at peace. Not only should 
the seas be free, but the natural re- 
sources of the world must be fairly 
available to all peoples. 

In the words of Fritz Thyssen, 
now overwhelmed with remorse for 
assisting the Nazis to power: “A 
great industrial country should have 
the universe for its pacific domain.” 
It is not to colonies or to subject 
peoples held by force, that the world 
of the future must look for suste- 
nance, but rather to reasonable op- 
portunity for trade with all and a 
fair and equitable distribution of 
basic commodities. 


From an address before the Indiana Association of 
Insurance Agents. 


THE LOCAL PAPER 


IVE special attention to the so- 

ciety page. The travel items 
will give you many new names for 
your Personal Effects prospect list. 
Engagement and wedding announce- 
ments offer leads for Jewelry and 
Wedding Presents Insurance. The 
camera page will give you leads for 
Camera Insurance; the stamp page 
leads for Stamp Insurance; and the 
antiques page leads for Fine Arts 
Insurance. You'll find leads for 
Golf, Gun and Yacht Insurance in 
the sporting page. And remember 
that fairs, ball games and carnivals 
need Rain Insurance. Don’t neglect 
the real estate page. Here you will 
find information about new people 
coming to town, new houses to be 
built, and, in the business district, 
new additions and valuable leases 
—leads for Fire, Rent Insurance, 
Leasehold Interest, etc. These are 
just a few suggestions, but enough, 
we believe, to make the point that 
your local paper is far more than a 
mere source of news and gossip— 
that it is a gold mine of leads to 
bigger business. The Accelerator. 
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MOTOR VEHICLE ACCIDENT 
COSTS 


IX hundred leading business men 

attending the annual luncheon 
of the Insurance Section of the 
New York Board of Trade heard 
Lieutenant Governor Charles Po- 
letti and Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles Carroll E. Mealey appeal 
to New York State’s automobile 
drivers and owners to support the 
new Motor Vehicle Safety-Respon- 
sibility Law, which became effec- 
tive January 1. Lieutenant Governor 
Poletti made the point that the 
shocking record of physical suffer- 
ing and death was only half the 
story, to which should be added the 
staggering financial loss, $800,000,- 
000 worth of property damage, 
$570,000,000 loss in wages and $40,- 
000,000 more paid for medical 
treatment. Thus the 35,000 lives lost 
plus the 1,200,000 injured in traffic 
accidents, among which 330,000 
were permanently disabled, crippled 
or maimed beyond medical and sur- 
gical aid or relief, resulted in an 
additional estimated direct financial 
loss of $1,410,000,000, five times the 
nation’s total $286,000,000 loss by 
fire in 1940. 











& Plug No. 23 
NO PRIORITIES— 


on Insurance 





Practically everyone is 
being handicapped by the application of 
“PRIORITIES.” 


Remind your assureds 
that "PRIORITIES" do not affect insur- 
ance but that lack of adequate insurance 


may seriously affect them. 


Check your assured's 
requirements NOW. 








FIRE ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 
LUMBERMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE RELIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
401 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


FIRE, MARINE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
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LITTLE BOOKS WITH 
BIG IDEAS 


HE promotion department of the 

Springfield Group of Insurance 
Companies has adopted the book-of- 
the-month idea and each month is is- 
suing a miniature 2” x 3” booklet 
giving a dramatized story which is 
in fact an indirect sales approach to 
a specific line of coverage. 


GASOLINE CONSUMPTION 
AND ACCIDENTS 


| sg Senge of using less gasoline, 
as they were asked to do back in 
August and September, American 
motorists will wind up this year by 
burning almost 11 -per cent more 
than in any previous year in the 
history of the automobile, and motor 
vehicle travel as measured in terms 
of both gasoline consumption and 
automobile registrations will set an 
impressive new record in 1941, ac- 
cording to The Travelers. 

Total registrations of motor ve- 
hicles this year are estimated at 35,- 
026,373, more than 2% million more 
cars on the roads than in 1940, an 
increase of 7.82 per cent. Gasoline 
consumption will be up almost 2% 
billion gallons, bringing the esti- 
mated total to 25,037,492,000. If 
tax-exempt gasoline used by the 
various armed services of the coun- 
try were included, the latter figure 
would be higher. 

These estimates help to explain 
the almost unprecedented rise in 
fatal traffic accidents this year, the 
company’s statisticians said, but they 
do not wholly account for it. Pro- 
visional reports show an increase 
of more than 15 per cent in fatali- 
ties. 








HOTEL LINCOLN 
A REPUTATION WELL-EARNED 


The patronage ot travelers 
who demand the best is Hotel 
Lincoln's reward for high stan- 
dards of service, hospitality 
and cuisine. All rooms have 
bath, circulating ice-water, 
electric fan and compliment- 
ary morning newspaper. 


400ROOMS 400BATHS 
FROM ¢9)50 SINGLE 











INDIANAPOLIS 


SECURITY VALUATION 
DATE CHANGED 


T THE recent meeting of the 

National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, it was decided 
that, to expedite completion and 
publication of the Book of Security 
Values for use in the insurance 
company annual statements, Decem- 
ber 1 quotations will be used for 
stocks and bonds not subject to 
amortization rather than December 
31 values. 

The Commissioners also went on 
record as opposed to regulation of 
insurance rates by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and instructed its executive 
committee to oppose any such ac- 
tion. The immediate cause of the 
resolution is the pending Federal 
Price Administration Bill. 


MICHIGAN FIRE RATE 
HEARING 


OME very enlightening and per- 

tinent testimony has been filed 
with the Michigan Rating Commis- 
sion, which has closed hearings on 
the question of whether fire insur- 
ance rates on dwellings in protected 
areas in Michigan should be re- 
duced. 

Data submitted by representatives 
of the Underwriters Adjustment 
Company and Western Adjustment 
& Inspection Company disclosed 
that losses not only are increasing in 
number in the Detroit area, but the 
average loss is up from 20% to 30% 
over figures of a year or more ago. 
The average loss of under $100, it 
has been revealed, is rapidly rising, 
and, over the past nine months, ap- 
proximately 7,000 fire losses, 70% 
to 80% dwellings, were adjusted as 
compared with 6,790 losses for the 
full year of 1940. 

Wayne Blow, treasurer of Gen- 
eral Underwriters, Inc., a Detroit 
agency, testified his firm loses an 
average of 53¢ on every dwelling 
policy written. Commission on an 
average policy, involving $3,500 of 
fire coverage, he reported, is $4,14 
on a three-year premium, half of 
which goes to the solicitor. Esti- 
mated average office cost of issuing 
the policy was fixed at $2.92. 

The decision of the rating com- 
mission is not expected for several 
months. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FIELD 


Aetna Fire Group: Advancement of E. 
Wallace Champion from examiner to 
agency supervisor in the southern depart- 
ment of this group was announced about 
a month ago. Except for a brief interval 
between 1928 and 1931 when he was with 
another company, Mr. Champion has been 
associated with the Aetna organization 
since 1915 in various home office and field 


capacities. 
= f & 


Aetna Life Group: John R. Holmes, 
manager of the Springfield, Mass., office 
of the Aetna Casualty and affiliated com- 
panies, has been appointed manager of 
the group’s San Francisco office for cas- 
ualty and surety lines. Mr. Holmes suc- 
ceeds the late Claude A. Bonner, who 
died on October 6. Announced at the 
same time was the appointment of Joseph 
W. Loftus as manager of the companies’ 
fire department for the state of Cali- 
fornia. Under the new arrangement the 
Pacific marine department will be in the 
direct charge of Manager Kurt L. Dan- 
iels. A. G. Trundle, assistant manager of 
the Newark office for the Aetna Casualty 
has been appointed manager of the At- 
lanta office, effective January 1. Mr. 
Trundle succeeds C. L. Lochridge, who 
has announced his retirement. 


xk 


Agricultural-Empire State: Appointment 
of Elmer E. Sademan as special agent 
for Michigan was announced early last 
month. Mr. Sademan, for the past two 
years, has been traveling the Michigan 
territory as engineer and special agent 
for the National Fire Group. 


xk k 


America Fore: Lynn D. Carney, who 
has been special agent of the farm and 
hail department in St. Joseph, Mo., has 
been transferred to Omaha as special 
agent for all lines under State Agent 
J. H. Du Vall. C. E. Antel, special 
agent of the farm and hail department 
in Ohio, has been transferred to St. 
Joseph. 


xk 


American of Newark: Jerome B. Dir- 
kers appointed special agent in the In- 
diana field. He will be associated with 
State Agent Pritchett and Special Agent 
Coryell operating out of the Indianapolis 
office. 


xk 


American Surety: Sixty-eight agents of 
the American Surety throughout the 
country have been awarded certificates 
i recognition of twenty-five years of 
service. 
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Atlantic Mutual: To succeed Woolsey 
M. Wheeler, who was transferred to the 
Boston office, the company has placed 
Robert M. Perce in charge of its Albany 
office. He will develop and service the 
business in eastern New York State out- 
side of New York City and suburban 
territory. 
w & & 


Boston-Old Colony: To succeed the late 
Lee Morgan, Don J. Tanner has been 
appointed state agent for these companies 
in Oklahoma. Mr. Tanner previously had 
been traveling Oklahoma for the Will S. 
Eberle general agency. 


xk *& 


Glens Falls-Commerce: Newly created 
posts of superintendents of agents at the 
Home Office have been given to Man- 
ager M. D. Garlington of Louisville, 
Manager Frank A. Roberts of Phila- 
delphia and State Agent Wallace H. 
Cowan of the Eastern New York and 
Vermont field. In their new capacities 
they will assist Vice Presidents R. S. 
Buddy, F. W. Stein and H. W. Cowles, 
respectively, with their production and 
underwriting duties. 


xk * 


Johnson & Higgins: Walter C. Howe, 
Jr., who for the past four years was head 
of the New York office of the Agricul- 
tural, now is associated with the Johnson 

Higgins organization. Mr. Howe 
started his career with The Home of 
New York and has been active in insur- 
ance circles in New York for the past 
twenty years. 

xk k * 


National F. & M.: Glen Eustis, formerly 
with Corroon & Reynolds, now is field 
representative for this company in Min- 
nesota and part of western Wisconsin. 
This territory heretofore was handled by 
Chris Schroeder & Son, Inc., of Mil- 
waukee. 
xk * 


National Fire Group: Early last month 
Carl H. Sachs, Jr., special agent in Wis- 
consin, was transferred to Michigan re- 
placing Special Agent Elmer E. Sade- 
man, who joined the Agricultural Group. 
Howard J. Zibble, formerly with the 
Willett E. Main General Agency at Mad- 
ison, Wis., succeeded Mr. Sachs as special 
agent in Wisconsin. 


* & @ 


National Surety Marine: The appoint- 
ment of Donald A. Yocum as _ special 
agent has been announced. He will spend 
his time in the field visiting agency and 
branch offices. Mr. Yocum has been with 
the St. Paul Group since 1929. 






Pacific National: Election of additional 
officers and transfers of special agents 
were announced last month. D. J. Dun- 
levy, previously elected assistant secre- 
tary, now also is assistant treasurer and 
continues his duties as chief underwriter 
at the Home Office. John J. Haggerty 
of the Eastern Department in Phila- 
delphia has been elected assistant secre- 
tary and named manager of that depart- 
ment. W. L. Greenway, manager of the 
Western Department, also has been 
elected an assistant scretary, while Lloyd 
R. Smith of the Eastern Department has 
been elected assistant treasurer. E. J. 
Hallinan, special agent in the Oregon- 
Idaho territory, has been transferred to 
the Fresno office to cover the San Joa- 
quin and South Coast territories. James 
F. Gordon succeeded Mr. Hallinan at 
Portland. 
xk kk 


Paramount Fire: Appointment of Zweig, 
Smith & Co., Inc., as New York City 
agents was announced several weeks ago. 
The Paramount at the same time an- 
nounced that it had been admitted to class 
1 membership in the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange. 


xk 


Providence-Washington: [alter F. 
Ficke, formerly with the National Lib- 
erty, now is special agent for the Provi- 
dence-Washington in suburban New 
York territory. He replaced John M. 
McMillan who went to Albany succeed- 
ing Edward A. Greenhalgh. The latter 
rceently took over the western New York 
territory previously supervised by An- 
drew N. Stiglitz, resigned. 


x kk 


Security Group: Effective December 1, 
Harold A. Stevens was named Indiana 
State Agent replacing G. R. Juenger, 
resigned. For the past six years Mr. 
Stevens has been with the American of 
Newark in Illinois and Indiana. Neil C. 
Selvig, formerly state agent for five years 
with the Rhode Island in midwestern 
Territory, now is Minnesota state agent 
for Security Group. 


x * *& 
Standard Accident: Lyall C. Edleman 
has been appointed special agent, oper- 


ating from the company’s Pittsburgh 
office. 
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AUTO AGE «ad ACCIDENTS 


NE of our customers recently 
Ox us if we had any infor- 
mation available on the age of 
automobiles in operation and what 
effect the age of a car has on auto 
accidents. As we recently published 
the results of a survey on the effects 
of the age of the driver on auto- 
mobile accidents, we thought cus- 
tomers generally might be interested 
in the results of our study of the age 
of the car for comparative purposes. 
The figures were prepared from 
information available from one of 
the largest states during 1940. Since 
well over two million private pas- 
senger Cars were in operation in that 
state, and since the accident statistics 
on the age of cars applied to ap- 
proximately 50,000 cars involved in 
accidents in that state, these figures 
should be fairly representative. 
The Record 

Briefly, the record reveals the 
following : 

1. Cars less than three years old 
are responsible for 10% more acci- 
dents than their proportion to the 
total number of this age group in 
operation. 

2. The oldest group of cars— 
Cars over five years old are re- 
sponsible for 10% Less accidents 


than their proportion to the total 
number in operation. 

3. Cars of the age bracket from 
three to five years of age run ap- 
proximately the SAME proportion of 
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by SUSAN B. HECKER 


Standards Department, 
Retail Credit Company 


accidents as their proportion to the 
total number of cars in operation. 

4. The age of the car has little or 
no effect on the percentage of acci- 
dents that fall in the fatal accident 
classification. 

For convenience in comparing the 
effects of age of the automobile and 
age of the driver on accidents, the 
following record is repeated from 
a former study on the effect of 
age of the operator on automobile 
accidents. 


Analysis of 96,539 Drivers involved in 
Accidents by Age Groups during 11- 
month period for one state in 1939. 


# Drivers in Ageof %of Accidents 
Accidents Drivers Fatal 
539 Allages 2.41% 
551 Under 18 6.59) 24 & 
5,268 18-20 3.53} under, 
11,403 21-24 2.99} 3.27% 
13,914 25-29 2.70 
23, 30-39 2.29 
14,879 40-49* *222 
4,456 50-54 2.54 
1,951 55-59 27 
1,290 60-64 3.56 
997 65&over 4.81 
17,884 Not classified 1.77 


*The best average of those classified. 


Separately classified but included 
in the drivers above in various age 
groups were students. There were 
1,318 students involved in accidents 
for whom the percentage of fatal 
accidents ran 4.55% 


The Conclusion 


The conclusion which seems ap- 
parent from the records above is 
that, when looking for the cause of 
accidents, we must look to the 
driver. It is not the machine but the 
complex human element operating 
the machine which affects accident 
frequency. Otherwise why should 
the newest, most efficient automo- 
biles mechanically be responsible for 
the highest percentage of accidents 
among all ages of automobiles? 
Many drivers are imbued with a 
false sense of security because of 
driving a new automobile, and the 
dangerous elements of power and 
speed mixed in some cases with a de- 





sire to “show” the other fellow, in 
others a desire to get there in too 
great hurry for the road and driving 
conditions, are responsible for a high 
percentage of accidents. 

Another aspect of the situation is 
that a greater percentage of the 
newer automobiles are exposed to 
greater use. Cars used in connec- 
tion with business duties are usually 
replaced more frequently with newer 
models, and not only are they used 
more continuously, but are exposed 
in heavier traffic sections. 


Use of the Car 


That the use of the car in connec- 
tion with business duties affects the 
accident frequency is shown by a 
recent survey of risks applying for 
A-1, A and B premium ratings. 
Note the percentage of accidents de- 
veloped by the reports in the follow- 
ing classifications : 


Class A Class B* 
9.3% 13.3% 


*( used in business ) 


Class A-1 
9.3% 


Thus, after careful study of these 
figures and graphs, we come to the 
conclusion that the car and its age 
have little effect on accident fre- 
quency, but rather the driver and 
the use he and others-who drive 
make of the car are the real indices 
on whether to expect more or fewer 
accidents. 


Inspection News. 
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FRANK CHRISTENSEN 


Frank Christensen, executive vice president 
of the America Fore Insurance & Indemnity 
Group, was elected vice president of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives to fill the balance of the term of the 
late Edward J. Bond, Jr., president of the 
Maryland Casualty Company. 
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The Big Blow 


Start your Windstorm Insur- 
ance campaign with “The 
Big Blow.” a dramatized story 
that will really help you sell. 


Other booklets in the Spring- 
field Group’s new business- 
building series of Little Books 
With Big Ideas are still avail- 
able. Write for your free 
sample set today. 


The SPRINGFIELD GROUP 
OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Walter B. Cruttenden, President 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. . SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT «© «© «© «© © © SPRINGFIFLD, MASS. 
SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY » SPRINGFIFLD, MASS. 
MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINF INSURANCE COMPANY DETROIT, MICH. 
NEW ENGLAND FIRF INSURANCF COMPANY + PITTSFIELD. MASS. 
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OCCUPATIONAL DISEASE 
PROGRAM 


HE Special Committee on Occu- 

pational Diseases of the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance 
has again reviewed the basic occu- 
pational disease rate schedule in the 
light of additional experience which 
has lately become available. The 
result of this study has been a gen- 
eral revision of occupational disease 
rates for the specific hazard classi- 
fications. The latest tabulation of 
occupational disease experience re- 
viewed covers data for policy years 
1934 to 1938, inclusive. The data 
are still considered inadequate as an 
exclusive guide to establishing oc- 
cupational disease rates, but it is 
agreed that they are sufficiently in- 
dicative to justify lower rates. A re- 
duction of approximately 22.5 per 
cent in the rate level of the specific 
hazard classifications has been made. 
One classification has been relegated 
to the general loading category. 

In addition to revising the occu- 
pational disease rates, certain rules 
of the occupational disease under- 
writing procedure have been modi- 
fied to adapt them more accurately 
to present conditions and practices. 
The foundry occupational disease 
rate will no longer be applicable to 
the payroll of pattern-making de- 
partments which are not exposed to 
dust hazards. 





SALVAGE 


Fire Losses reduced thru low 
cost Repairing. Let us 
estimate first! 






> Si nie pe thas. 
65 Ft. Linen and Lace Banquet 
cloth, Invisibly repaired. 

Linens, Damasks, Laces, Embroideries, Drapes, 
Silks, Brocades, Tapestries, Antiques, Furni- 
ture Fabrics, pugs, Dresses, Clothing, Re- 
woven, Restored, Repaired, Regardless of how 
badly damaged. 

Recommended by Nat'l. Museums, Press, 
Fire Co.’s., and Adjusters everywhere. 


LA MERS STUDIO 


142 East 34th St., New York 
(26th Year) Tel. Lex. 2-3574 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


N INSURANCE agent, while 

he is the company’s direct rep- 
resentative, should always bear in 
mind that his remuneration, 1.e., his 
earned commission, is paid by the 
policyholder as part of the charged 
premium. 

Where an agent overinsures a 
risk, or causes an application form 
to be formulated in such a fashion 
that a policy will be issued thereon 
but which is void or voidable by 
reason of misrepresentations or 
breaches of warranties contained in 
the application, he is not rendering 
service to the individual who paid 
him for expert counsel. 

Companies are protected against 
overinsurance through the “actual 
cash value” stipulations found in all 
standard policies and may escape 
claim liability by holding a contract 
void from the beginning where mis- 
representation or breaches of war- 
ranties are to be found in the appli- 
cation. An assured who pays a 
premium, part of which flows to an 
agent in commissions, on a value not 
to be found in the risk or on.a void- 
able policy, has paid money for 
protection he never received. 

An agent must, if the business of 
insurance is to be continued in public 
favor, remember that the insured is 
entitled to receive value for every 
dollar spent in insurance premiums. 
Anything short.of full value re- 
ceived will have its repercussions 
in adverse public opinion. Public 
good will is vital to the business of 
insurance, 

JOHN J. HOLMES 
Insurance Commissioner of 
Montana 


DIRECT MAIL AWARD 


N “Honorable Mention Certifi- 
cate For Achievement in Direct 
Mail” has been awarded the Security 
Insurance Company of New Haven 
for its sales manual, Selling Security, 
prepared as part of the company’s 
100th anniversary year program. 
The award was made by the Di- 
rect Mail Advertising Association at 
its 24th annual convention held in 
Toronto October 8, 9 and 10, when 
winners of the Association’s 13th an- 
nual contest were announced. 
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ACCIDENT & HEALTH QUEEN 


HO is the typical American 

nurse? A nationwide search 
for the girl who will reign over the 
1942 Accident and Health Week has 
been launched by the A. & H. Week 
committee. 

The theme, “America’s First Line 
of Home Defense” is being carried 
out in color with the new A. & H. 
Week poster. Insurance companies, 
regional groups and the principal 
airlines have taken the lead in co- 
operating with the committee to pub- 
licize the search for the typical 
American nurse, and individual A. & 
H. groups are inviting local hospital 
organizations to enter photos of 
their nurses in the contest. The 
lucky girl, who will be queen of 
A. & H. Week, will be suitably re- 
warded with a $250 United States 
Defense Bond, and elaborate pro- 
grams are being planned by co- 
operating associations and groups 
throughout the country. 


Every Nurse Eligible 


Every nurse, registered or in 
training, will be eligible, and judging 
is to be by districts, with a final 
selection of the national winner 
from the girls chosen from each 
district. The committee stressed the 
fact that the nurse selected need not 
look like the girl on the poster, and 


Dog—The Friend of Man 








FOR JANUARY, 


1942 





in the photo entered in the contest 
she need not be dressed in uniform. 

A coordinated publicity campaign, 
planned to break in all key com- 
munities simultaneously, is a new 
feature of the Week. The country 
has been divided into regions, with 
each regional group doing its own 





Margie Everden, Michigan artist's model, 
posed for this painting by R. Wilson McCoy. 
Full figure, dressed in nurse's uniform, appears 
on the new 1942 A. & H. Week poster soon 
to be released. 


FOUR OF A KIND 


These active little fellows are actually part of a litter of seven puppies in 
all, one for each day of the week, and consequently named "Sunday, Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday.” 
pups that the cameraman had to pin them on the clothesline in order to keep 


them all in the picture at once. 


and unselfish friendship. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


This pose, showing each young pup in his own sock, reminds us that the 
companionship of a dog is always a lasting and appreciated present to give 
your own youngster at Christmas time. 
grows in strength and beauty with the passing of the years, a gift of enduring 


Another Friend of Man 
— INSURANCE — 
Especially When Placed With 
A Friendly Company 
SECURITY FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


(Reduced reprint from a series of calendar-blotters sent monthly 
to our agents and to prospective agents.) 


judging of entrants in the contest, 
and each will select its own “typical 
American nurse,” who will represent 
that group in the national judging. 
The A. & H. Committee is con- 
tributing toward any gift selected by 
the regional groups to be given the 
winning nurse in its own district. 
Governors of the various states 
will be asked to issue proclamations 
naming March 23-28 as Accident 
and Health Insurance Week, and 
wherever possible local dignitaries 
are being invited to participate in the 
celebration. Individual companies 
are organizing contests for agents, 
and Award of Merit cards will be 
available for leading producers. 


Wholesome Appeal 


The committee stressed the point 
that they are not searching for a 
“glamour girl” to represent Ameri- 
ca’s typical nurse, but that judg- 
ing will be on the basis of sweet- 
ness and wholesome appeal. Margie 
Everden, the model used by Artist 
McCoy, for instance, is smaller than 
the usual artist’s model, but proba- 
bly more nearly the height of the 
average nurse. She’s 21 years old, 
the daughter of a Michigan fruit 
farmer, has natural blonde hair and 
blue eyes, is 5 feet 4% inches tall 
and weighs 110 pounds. 


They were such active 


It's the sort of remembrance that 


Protection Since 1883 
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DALE & COMPANY 
LIMITED 
Cc. GILBERT ROSS, PRESIDENT 


COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 
THROUGHOUT CANADA 
LLOYD’S AGENTS ... MONTREAL 


Offices at 


MONTREAL, VANCOUVER, TORONTO, 
WINNIPEG, HALIFAX 


Associate Offices 


Payne & Hardy, Ltd. Hamilton, Ont. 
David J. Morland, Ltd. North Bay, Ont. 








S. ALEXANDER BELL 
Associated with 
BAUMANN, FINNEY & CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 
Insurance Accounting, Audits and Systems 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Telephone: Central 1370 








CHASE CONOVER & CO. 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 





Telephone Franklin 3868 








HARRY S. TRESSEL 
Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 
10 S. La Salle Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
M. Wolfman, A.A.1.A 


N. A. Moscovitch, Ph.D. 
L. J. Lally Franklin 4020 








Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 
90 John Street, New York 


Telephone Barclay 7-3428 











WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone Beekman 3-5656 
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CASUALTY 


Position desired as underwriter or special 
em with multiple line company, preferably 

etropolitan New York. Will travel. College 
graduate. Thirteen years experience. Age 37 
—married. C-365. 


Position wanted as special agent. Location 
immaterial. College graduate and graduate of 
insurance course large re company. Over 
three years’ experience. 363. 


Law school graduate desires position as 
claim adjuster_ where cogertunity for advance- 
ment exists. ae t. Louis. Will travel. 
Age 23; single. C-364 


Position desired as special agent or assistant 
to department manager in Home Office, General 
or Local Agency. Twenty-five years : <— 
Age 40. Location not restricted. C-366 


Young man, 25, seeks position as accountant 
or auditor. College graduate. No objection to 
traveling. C-367 


Payroll auditor, New England, with fire and 
casualty inspections and survey experience, is 
available. ery well recommended. —— 
age 41, good education. Jewish. C-36' 


Claim manager or examiner, now in the 
East, will consider position anywhere. Age 39, 
married. Asks $250. Has law degree. C-370. 


Executive assistant for investment department 
of insurance company with 17 years investment, 
security and tax experience. oderate Salary. 


Claims otjuser available. Located in East, 
will go anywhere. Recommended. C-373. 


Position as special agent or automobile ad- 
juster sought by man with long cht 
experience. Very good references. C-37 


Automobile underwriter located in Middle 
West, will go anywhere. Asks moderate salary. 
Well recommended. C-376. 


Lawyer with administrative ability. Experi- 
enced in statistics, accounting, three years 
private practice, four years examiner-division 
supervisor State Insurance Department; prefers 
home office legal or actuarial department. Texas- 
California. Twenty-eight, married. C-380. 


Lawyer, excellent references, seeks position in 
insurance company claim department. Thirty- 
four. married. Prefers New England States. 

-381. 


Claims manager, supervisor or investigator, 
accident and health, life claims. — -one, well 
recommended. Now in Texas. C-382 


or fire-marine s 


cial or state agent. 
refers Central 


est territory. C-384. 


Casualt 
Age 43. 


56 


Position wanted in accounting department, or 
assistant to comptroller, casualty company. Fif- 
teen years’ poe, Sa 35, C.P.A. Prefers 
Eastern territory. C-3 


Producer with casualty and surety experience 


desires position as branch manager or special 
agent. ow on West Coast, will travel any- 
where. C-386. 


Casualty Executive—many years’ experience 
in direct writing and reinsurance field—excel- 
lent record—available immediately. Would be 
valuable in Executive, Agency or Underwriting 
ee of any large Company or Agency.—- 

-383. 


Safety Engineer particularly qualified in 
truck lines, age 44, married. Good recommenda- 
tions. C-387. 


_Accountant, statistician or payroll auditor, 
New York or New England territory, 25 years 
experience, age 50. Well recommended. C-389. 


Special or state agent (fire, casualty or surety 
lines), age 47, 20 years’ experience. Good 
recommendations. C-390 


Claim man, attorney, automobile and surety 
experience. Age 40, very good references. 


C-391. 


Branch manager or assistant branch manager, 
production casualty-surety, 18 yore | SEER, 
age 47, very good references. C-392 


Attorney, 31, married, 10 years’ experience 
(life, fire and casualty), now with middle west 
law ‘firm. desires position legal department in 
east or New England or connection with law 
office. Very good recommendations. C-394. 


Executive experienced in casualty underwrit- 
ing and claim work seeks position as Home 
Office examiner or field supervisor. Age 39. 
Asks $3600. Well recommended. C-395. 


Underwriter with some experience in acci- 
dent and health and workmen’s compensation 
lines. Ask $1,800. Age 30. Good references. 
C-396. 


Risk analysis, agency or underwriting work 
in Chicago or Los Angeles desired. Well recom- 
mended as to character and industry. Age 32, 
married. Asks $150 to $175. C-397. 


An experienced insurance woman seeks po- 
sition as stenographer, secretary, or assistant to 
executive. Has supervised a large office for 
many years, including payroll. Salary is open. 
Excellent references. C-398, 
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~~ individuals offering their services 

this column have been investigated 
i Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., and 
the representations made as to knowil- 
edge, experience and character are as 
stated by us. No charge is made for 
this space as the only desire is to as- 
sist em and the insurance business 
generally. Only those who are not em- 
ployed will be considered. 


FIRE 


Experienced loss man and adjuster familia 
fire, auto, marine and casualty lines desires con. 
nection with fire insurance company. Age 4j, 
sixteen years insurance experience. No objec 
tion to traveling, > prefers Pacific Coast 
Good references. F-172 


Connection desired in the field or as branch 
office manager. Almost twenty years experience 
in field inspecting, engineering and adjusting 
capacities. Age 43, married. No objection t 
traveling. Good references. F-173. 


Young man, 27, desires either a field or office 
position, preferably in an inland marine cw 
pacity. Seven years experience, six in under 
writing and one in field work. No objection to 
traveling. Good references. F-17 


Experienced loss man, 32, desires connection 
in New York City or vicinity. Over eight years 
experience in various capacities, paar loss 
adjustments. Very good references 


Young man, 36, with over 10 years’ exper: 
ence desires connection as fire underwriter or 
special agent, preferably in Middle West. Very 
good references. 


Experienced field man and adjuster seeks 
position in the Middle West or Mountain = 
tory. Age 51, married. Good references. F-178 


Attorney, auditor and accountant. LLB. 
Graduate N ° w; Pace Accountancy Insti 
tute. Experienced fidelity and blanket bonds; 


also subrogation and salvage work. No objection 
to traveling. Salary $250 or open to proposition. 


Young man, 36, desires employment as auto- 
mobile underwriter or assistant manager of 
automobile department. Has had about twelve 
years experience with Middle-Western fire in 
surance companies. Very good references. F-181 


Qualified agency producer and fire insurance 
underwriter with fire prevention, fire protection 
and Dean schedule experience ‘desires connec 
tion. Location immaterial but prefers Central 
West. Good references. F-182. 


Special agent with over 25 years of insurance 
experience desires connection in Florida or any 
southeastern state. Good references. F-183. 


Christian, age thirty-four, fourteen years ¢ 
perience with large brokerage firm desires re 
sponsible casualty insurance position. Is fully 
capable of taking charge of large accounts 0 
acting as insurance manager. xcellent refer: 
ences. F-184. 
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Personal Accident Policy—Waiver of 
Age Restriction 


A husband and wife age 81 years 
and 72 years respectively, purchase 
personal accident policies from a 
railroad ticket agent. The agent does 
not ask the age of either person nor 
does he complete the blank space in 
the application wherein the age of the 
applicant is asked. The agent hands 
the policies to both husband and wife 
without explaining any of the terms 
thereof. A few days later the wife 
comes to her death by reason of acct- 
dental injuries and it is then learned 
by the beneficiary for the first time 
that the policy contains a clause ex- 
cluding coverage for any person 
under 18 or over 70 years of age. 
The policy further provides that no 
agent has authority to change the 
policy or to waive any of its pro- 
visions unless such authority is ap- 
proved by an executive officer of the 
company and endorsed on the policy. 
The company denies liability on the 
ground that the insured was over the 
age limit prescribed by the policy. It 
further argues that even if the agent 
did issue the policy knowing (or 
having reason to believe) that the 
insured was above the age of 70 
years, such agent had no authority 
to waive the age provision unless 
written authority to do so was en- 
dorsed on the policy. The benefici- 
ary brings suit on the policy. What 
ruling? 


The ruling should be in favor of 
the beneficiary. The conduct of the 
agent who solicited the parties and 
wrote up the policy amounted to a 
waiver of the provision as to age. 
An insurance company may waive 
any condition or provision inserted 
in the policy for its benefit. Such 
waiver may be express or implied 
and may arise from acts, words, 
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conduct, notice or knowledge on the 
part of the insurer. Likewise the 
clause in the policy to the effect that 
no agent has authority to waive any 
of the terms thereof unless endorsed 
on the policy, is a provision and in- 
serted for the benefit of the insur- 
ance company and therefore may be 
waived. In applying the rule that a 
non-waiver clause may itself be 
waived the courts usually hold that 
a general agent or agent having 
authority to issue and collect for 
policies may effect a waiver against 
the insurer despite the existence of 
a non-waiver clause. Travelers In- 
surance Company v. Eviston, 37 


N.E. (2d) 310 (ind.). 


Duty to Defend Suit After Policy 
Limits Have Been Exhausted 


‘A minor is injured by an auto- 
mobile covered under a liability 
policy which provides that the com- 
pany agrees to defend on behalf of 
the assured “any suit coming within 
the terms of this policy, seeking dam- 
ages on account of bodily injuries 
even if such suit is groundless, false 
or fraudulent.” A suit is brought by 
the minor against the assured and 
a judgment recovered in excess of 
$5,000.00. The company pays the 
$5,000.00 limit of its policy. Later a 
suit is brought by the father of the 
injured minor to recover medical ex- 
penses paid by the father. Admit- 
tedly the policy does not require the 
insurance company to make any pay- 
ment to the father on account of his 
own loss but the question that arises 
is whether the company is obligated 
to defend the suit of the father after 
it has paid its policy limits. 


This question came up for a 
decision before the Supreme Court 
of New Hampshire in the case 


of Lumbermens’ Mutual Casualty 
Company v. McCarthy 8 Atl. (2d) 
750. The court held that the insur- 
ance company was not required to 
defend the suit brought by the 
father after it had paid the full limit 
of its liability under the policy. The 
principal reason for the court’s de- 
cision was the fact that the policy 
gave the insurer full control over the 
settlement of claims and the conduct 
of litigation and to construe the 
company’s obligation to defend as 
independent of the obligation to pay, 
would mean that after the insurance 
company had paid the full amount 
of its policy it would still have con- 
trol over the settlement of a claim or 
conduct of any litigation that might 
be pending. The court took the view 
that this obviously was not the intent 
of the policy and that upon per- 
formance of the company’s duty to 
pay its duty to defend ceased to 
exist. 


Construction of Unloading Clause 
in Automobile Policy 

An automobile truck is covered 
under the usual form of liability 
policy, granting protection on ac- 
count of accidents arising out of the 
ownership, maintenance or use of 
the automobile, including loading 
and unloading thereof. One day the 
truck 1s parked in close proximity to 
a baseball field. The operator of the 
truck is engaged in dispensing ice 
cream therefrom to spectators of 
the baseball game. As a young boy 
is waiting to be served, a foul ball 
strikes him and he receives serious 
injuries. He brings suit against the 
person in control of the truck and 
recovers a substantial judgment. 
The attorney for the boy contends 
that the judgment comes within the 
liability assumed by the company, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The Judge Says—Continued 


that the injuries arose out of the use 
or maintenance of the truck; that 
the use made of the vehicle was to 
unload by dispensing the ice cream 
“piece meal”; that the act of un- 
loading was designed to bring the 
injured child there to receive the 
commodity handed therefrom and 
that he was injured because he was 
brought there to receive the ice 
cream; that had the truck not been 
so used, the child would not have 
been hurt. Can these contentions be 
sustained? 


No. The contentions of the plain- 
tiff’s attorney cannot be sustained. 
The boy was not injured by any 
direct act of anyone on the truck or 
as-the direct result of removing any- 
thing from the truck such as a con- 
tainer. The truck was simply the 
place from which the ice cream was 
dispensed. ‘The presence of the 
truck at the particular place near the 
baseball diamond was not the instru- 
ment of injury. Nor was the use of 
the truck the primary cause of the 
accident. The case, therefore, does 
not fall within the coverage of the 
policy. Handley v. Oakley, 116 Pac. 
(2d) 833 (Wash.). 


FARM FIRE LOSSES 


eRe fire losses in 1941 will 
total about $90,000,000 or $5,- 
000,000 less than recorded in 1940, 
it was estimated at the annual meet- 
ing of the Agricultural Committee 
of the National Fire Waste Council 
held in Chicago on December 3. The 
committee considers this reduction 
to be strong evidence that the ef- 
forts of chambers of commerce and 
other organizations have materially 
contributed to the protection of 
rural property from fire waste. 

Pointing out that the destruction 
of civilian property means diversion 
of man-power and material from 
urgent defense needs, the committee 
charted an extensive program for 
the coming year, taking into con- 
sideration increased hazards due to 
defense activities in rural areas. 
Since many farm areas lack fire-pro- 
tection equipment available in urban 
communities, the program includes 
plans to provide fire protection to 
farmers through nearby municipal 
areas. 


CORN LOAN INSURANCE 
WAIVED 


HE Commodity Credit Corpo. 

ration has eliminated its require. 
ment that insurance be furnished 
on corn sealed in cribs as collateral 
for loans under the new 1941 Com 
Loan Program. ‘This ruling was 
effective as of December lst, the 
start of the new corn loan year. 

Under the new plans the borrow. 
er’s note will be cancelled if the col- 
lateral is totally destroyed by an 
external cause except loss by con- 
version. In the event of a partial 
loss, the note will be credited a 
loan value plus interest for the num- 


ber of bushels on which the loss 
occurred. Under such conditions, 
farm fire underwriters point out, 


a borrower could, by purchasing 
insurance, derive a profit from a fire 
loss which would create a bad moral 
hazard and would be against public 
policy. 

The reason for this changed policy 
of the C.C.C. is somewhat vague, 
although reference was made to the 
difficulty some farmers encountered 
in getting insurance certificates is- 
sued. Loans now outstanding on 
1940 and 1939 corn will run to ex- 
piration, and then, it is presumed, 
no further insurance will be te 
quired under the Corn Loan Pro- 
gram. 

Presently the Commodity Credit 
Corporation’s corn loans aggregate 
about $140,000,000. Since the rate 
on grains is a flat $.40 per $100 of 
value for all companies, the insur- 
ance premiums on this figure would 
total about $560,000 annually. 


RETROSPECTIVE RATING 
N HIS annual report, W. F 


Roeber, general manager of the 
National Council on Compensatiot 
Insurance, in discussing retrospec- 
tive rating, indicates that the plan ts 
growing in favor. The standard 
premium on policies expiring in the 
following years were: 1937, $15, 
772; 1938, $648,478; 1939, $2,620- 
844; 1940, $5,565,286 making 
total of $8,850,380 on 489 risks. The 
retrospective premium was $7,407 
266 with 80 per cent of the risks 
showing a saving, 45 per cent having 
been adjusted on the basis of the 
minimum premium and only 4 pet 
cent on the basis of the maximum. 
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CARE OF THE 


can do with the careless worker, 
let’s see if we agree on the defi- 
nition of a careless worker. 

1. A worker that doesn’t take 
safety seriously. 

2. A worker that says “My own 
safety is my own look-out.” 

3. A worker that may be guilty 
of certain practices which endanger 
those about him. 

4. A worker that indulges in dan- 
gerous short cuts. 

5. A worker that always puts the 
blame on his fellow workers. 

Now before you can cure a care- 
less worker, the superintendent of 
your plant must be safety minded. 
The general foreman must _ be 
safety minded. A department is 
safe if its supervisor is a safety 
enthusiast. Safety in an organiza- 
tion is not built from the bottom 
up, it filters from the top down. 
And most important of all, the 
workers’ immediate foreman must 
be safety minded and take safety 
with intense seriousness. To have 
a safety minded boss means a 
great deal to a worker. If you are 
satisfied the workers’ immediate 
foreman is safety minded, the 
next thing we must do is find a 
cure for this careless worker, but 
before we can find a cure we must 
know the cause of his careless- 
ness. 

The first thing I would do with 
a careless worker is make sure he 
is physically sound, send him to 
a medical doctor, explain the case 
to the doctor and have him make 
a thorough check-up, including a 
blood test. Right in our own plant 
we have had several cases of care- 


Banco we go into what we 
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You can't hang him 
You can't send him to prison 


by J. G. WALTERS 


You can't even turn him over to the local police 
And, gentlemen, _— you can't even discharge him 


If you think you can, try it. 


am sure that before long you will have the 


Labor Relations Board on your neck. 


less workers, and after having the 
doctor examine them, we found 
the cause. One employee had cat- 
aracts developing in both eyes un- 
known to himself or foreman, and 
yet the foreman said he was a care- 
less worker. 

Another case we had was when 
the foreman came to me and com- 
plained about the worker being 
careless, neglecting safety rules 


and spoiling much work. I asked 
to speak to the worker, and after 
having a heart-to-heart talk with 
him, he finally admitted he was 
bothered with diabetes. I took him 
to the plant doctor, and after the 
doctor thoroughly examined him, 
it was decided to find him a job 
where he would be off his feet at 
least 50% of the time. We located 
the job and came to an agreement 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Care of the Careless—Continued 

on a rate adjustment, and told him 
what to do for his ailment. He is 
now getting along very well. 

In a third case, the foreman came 
to me and said, “I am tired of Bill 
Smith spoiling work and getting 
in trouble with the other workers. 
I want to get rid of him, take him 
out of my division. I said, “Send 
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3ill in and let me have a talk with 
him.” After talking with Bill, I was 
satisfied that he required the care 
of a physician. I took him to the 
plant doctor, and after the doctor 
examined him, all he said to Bill 
was, “Who is your family physi- 
cian?” Both Bill and I returned 
to our work. About 4 P.M. the 
same day Bill’s family doctor called 


me and wanted to know if I could 
get him to the hospital before 6 
P.M. the same day, as Bill required 
the services of a psychiatrist. After 
three months in the hospital Bill is 
back working with us and the fore- 
man swears by him. 


Suggestions for Foremen 

A foreman’s job is more than just 
giving orders. If you have a 
worker you are satisfied is physi- 
cally and mentally sound but is con- 
sidered a careless worker, there are 
certain definite things which a su- 
pervisor can do to help a worker 
keep his mind on his job. Here are 
some suggestions: Study each man 
as an individual. Get him to tell 
you his troubles. Give your work- 
ers as much assurance as you can 
about the future of their jobs. 

It has been said that the job 
doesn’t make a man tired, but that 
the foreman makes the man tired 
and when a man gets tired, he gets 
careless. Be sure he always knows 
the reason back of your instruc- 
tions. Remember that a friendly 
attitude toward the careless worker 
is most likely to bring a friendly 
response. 


An Active Instruction Program 

Get your most safety conscious 
man to talk with the careless worker 
about safety. Talk with the care- 
less worker about every accident 
and show him how it might have 
happened to him, and if it did how 
it would effect his pocketbook. 

There must be developed in the 
careless worker, who is to be safety- 
trained, an open mind and a re- 
ceptive attitude so that he is ready 
and willing to be trained. Put over 
the training by the use of practical 
and intelligent teaching methods. 

Ask him to serve on the depart- 
ment safety committee. 

If he is the type that won’t wear 
goggles, take him to your safety 
director, have him exhibit the gog- 
gles which have saved eyes, or to 
the employee in your plant who has 
lost the sight of an eye because he 
didn’t wear goggles. Practically all 
large plants have them. We have. 

There are four basic steps in in- 
struction : 

lst—Tell him how. 

2nd—Show him how. 

3rd—tTest him. 

4th—Check and supervise him. 
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TWO THINGS TO KEEP 
IN MIND 


F THERE is one thing that a visit 

to various parts of the country to- 
day makes clearer than anything else, 
it is the extraordinary boom in which 
we are now living. The expenditure 
of these billions of dollars has cer- 
tainly stimulated business. Every 
single place tells the same story, only 
in different degrees. 

It must necessarily follow that, as 
general business is thus stimulated, 
the insurance business must be like- 
wise stimulated. The more money 
there is in circulation, the more 
likely are people to buy our various 
kinds of policies. 

The thing for us to keep in mind 
is that we want to take proper 
advantage of the boom conditions 
by getting more of the good business 
on our books, so that, likewise, keep- 
ing in mind the fact that booms 
must bog down, we shall have at that 
time, on hand, so many more oppor- 
tunities to get those selective re- 
newals which may be the only ones 
then available to help us keep mov- 
ing—The Employers’ Pioneer. 


x* * 


PARCEL POST 


N a recent fiscal year the Parcel 

Post Division of the United States 
Post Office handled 692,638,000 
items in domestic trade alone. 

There’s your market for Parcel 
Post Insurance . .. every depart- 
ment store, manufacturer, distribu- 
tor, repair firm and sales organiza- 
tion in your community. 

With Parcel Post Insurance you 
can save these shippers the time and 
inconvenience involved in lining up 
at the parcel post window of the 
post office to insure parcels against 
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TSELLING TIPS 


from The HOME OFFICE 


non-delivery, breakage during ship- 
ment, possible fire in a post office, 
the destruction of a railway mail 
car, mail truck or steamer, or other 
mishaps which cause financial loss to 
shippers. In addition, your assureds 
will be reimbursed promptly and 
without unnecessary delay. 

Best of all, taking your prospects 
out of “the line that forms at the 
right” should make lasting friends 
for you and put you in an advan- 
tageous position to get other larger 
premium-producing lines.—Security 
Group. 

x * * 


OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS 


TOCKS in manufacturing plants and 

stores deserve your attention. Increased 
values need additional insurance. And new 
insurance means new commissions for you. 

Not only is employment greater than ever 
before in our national history, but workers 
are averaging many more hours’ work a 
week. They have more money to spend. 
They need many things—including insur- 
ance. Move promptly, gear your solicitation 
to their needs, and you will find your best 
efforts rewarded and rewarded well.—The 
Accelerator. 


x k * 


KEEP YOUR CHIN UP 


Ad IS interesting to note that in the various 
publications issued in Great Britain and also 
in a variety of publications and articles ap- 
pearing in this country, for the guidance of 
those organizing Civil Defense Units, the 
point stressed time and time again is the 
warning "keep cool.” 

In England they even have special Shelter 
Wardens, whose specific job it is to keep up 
the spirits of those in the shelter, with songs, 
stories,’ and real sympathic understanding. 
Without using those words, their advice is 
"keep your chin up." 

Try to be a shelter warden right in your 
own household, starting right now. There is 
enough in the newspapers and on the radio 
to "get a fellow down" but consider it your 
job to “keep your chin up" and you'll find 
such a habit will come in handy, no matter 
what happens.—The Employers’ Pioneer 





MOB RULE 


tt UT, dad—everybody goes on 

dates!” . .. “All the fellows 
smoke!” .. . “Everyone is going!” 
. .. Remember using the old “‘mob- 
rule” argument? Remember how it 
didn’t make a dent in your parents’ 
decision? And how, so often, you 
painfully discovered that it wasn’t 
so, after all? You’d simply taken 
things for granted, only to find your- 
self feeling foolish. 

Some agents are still fooling them- 
selves with the same line of reason- 
ing. “Everybody has fire insur- 
ance,” they say. And it’s probably 
so. But do they have enough? Is 
it up to date? Does it cover every- 
thing? Could it be improved? 

Know your policyholders’ and 
your prospects’ buying habits. You'll 
find that most home owners actually 
don’t carry sufficient insurance to 
cover a major loss—that you may 
have been fooling yourself with the 
old “mob-rule” arguments—that 
“everybody” does not have adequate 
protection—that you can do a con- 
structive and appreciated job in see- 
ing that they do!—U. S. F & G. 
Bulletin. 

x * 


STUDENT POLICIES 


HERE children are permitted 

to drive the family automobile, 
the need for accident insurance is 
pronounced. In selling the policy to 
parents of such children, point out 
that one of the dangerous automo- 
bile driving ages is that between 16 
and 21. 

Once sold, a student personal ac- 
cident policy will usually remain on 
your books for many years. Later 
it may be converted into one of the 
standard accident forms for adults. 
—The Marylander. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Selling Tips—Continued 


I'M DIFFERENT 


ASED on a few simple and un- 

failing principles of human na- 
ture, advertising has the power not 
only to sell, but to keep sold, every- 
thing from cigarettes to steam 
shovels—and this to a nation which 
as individuals believes it is “differ- 
ent” and doesn’t read the advertising 
pages, a nation of people that is 
familiar with thousands of gadgets, 
drinks, foods, tobaccos, automobiles, 
medicines, lubricants and services 
and yet never goes to the factory or 
any other original source for its 
knowledge. 

So, if you advertise your agency 
locally, or if you represent nationally 
advertised insurance companies, 
don’t expect people to notice it. 
Everyone you do business with or 
consider a prospect likes tc think: 
“I’m different. I don’t read adver- 
tising.”—The Messenger. 


x k * 


LISTEN MORE 


FAMOUS movie director has 

said that many splendid talkers 
failed to become stars because they 
haven’t learned the art of creative 
listening. 

In selling, the emphasis is on talk- 
ing, yet many times it is more im- 
portant to be a good listener than 
to be a good talker. You often can 
listen your way to a sale when you 
can’t talk your way to one!—Man- 
agers’ Magazine. 


kok 
WHEN TO QUIT 


HE question regarding how 


many calls you can wisely make : 


upon a prospect, before giving the 
proposition up as’ an unprofitable 
job, has been discussed and an- 
swered in a number of ways and 
according to a variety of experi- 
ences. Here’s an answer that seems 
to cover the entire situation: 

“Call just as long as you’re able 
to keep yourself sold on the idea 
that you can sell the prospect. But 
just as soon as the prospect sells you 
the idea that you won't sell him, it’s 
certainly time to quit calling.”—ZJn- 
surance and Financial, Review. 
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TAKE ACCOUNT OF STOCK 


ORLD conditions and our 

rapidly moving defense pro- 
gram have brought many recent 
changes. Things that were true 
about your business yesterday are 
not true today. That is why it is 
important for you to take account 
of stock—to make a systematic sur- 
vey of your agency, your market 
and your competition. Such an anal- 
ysis will help you reorganize your 
advertising and selling methods in 
keeping with today’s needs and to- 


day’s opportunities—The Accel- 
erator. 
=x & & 
APPRECIATION 


YOUNG woman was telling me that her 

average monthly spending over a period 
of years with a certain fine old firm of 
Toronto cleaners and dyers was $6, but 
that ‘she began sharing her custom with a 
younger, smarter and highly satisfactory firm. 
She said that in the end she ceased giving 
any business to the older firm. 

Owing to a particular circumstance this 
young woman wrote the old firm and pointed 
out that it had lost her custom largely be- 
cause it never sent her anything in the way 
of a letter or circular—never gave her any 
indication that her custom had been appre- 
ciated. 

| suppose that all of us could tell of 
similar instances of slackness on the part of 
business firms.—J. C. K. in Marketing. 


* & ® 


HOW'S YOUR LEG WORK? 


HE chief ingredient in selling 

success is constant solicitation, 
and “constant solicitation” must be 
built primarily on ‘“‘leg work.” 

Let’s review the “Leg Work” idea 
for a few moments. The basis of 
this theory is that salesmanship is 
75% leg work, and 25% head work ; 
that the average agent who fails to 
make good selling insurance must 
blame his failure on the fact that he 
has not met a sufficient number of 
prospects. Leg work means the abil- 
ity to keep yourself keyed and 
pepped up and going strong, long 
after your instinctive self has said 
to your other self at least a dozen 
times : “Boy, let’s call it a day.” 

It’s this “let’s call it a day” stuff 
that keeps so many salesmen hunt- 
ing jobs, instead of hunting sales.— 
Continental Record. 


INTERVIEWS 


ON’T call without being pre- 

pared for the interview. Don't 
waste time in telling your sales 
story. Let the prospect see that you 
value his time and also your own. 


Be a good listener as well as a 
good talker. When prospect shows 
signs of being bored, prepare to 
close or leave. 

Give your listener credit for hav- 
ing some intelligence. Do not pic- 
ture a program far beyond his reach. 


Do not overstate your case. The 
truth is sufficient. Confidence in 
what you say and do is the best 
persuader. 


Build up your own personality 
along with that of the company, 
otherwise you will be merely one of 
many agents. 


Be sure to leave your name and 
address ; also some literature regard- 
ing your company. Both help to 
identify you and to prepare the way 
for another interview.—Con-Mu- 
Topics. 


PERMANENCY 


N SELLING insurance, the prob- 

lem of making the sale is basically 
the same as with any product or 
service. It is necessary that the idea 
be first sold—then the idea does 
much of the real selling job. Today 
few buy automobiles . . . they buy 
transportation. They do not buy a 
bed ... they buy sleep. Ladies 
don’t buy cosmetics . . . they buy 
beauty. People do not buy insur- 
ance . . . they buy protection. 


After the idea or need for protec- 
tion is recognized, it is not so diffi- 
cult to sell your product—your 
agency and the company which you 
represent. This phase of direct con- 
tact selling is probably the most im- 
portant for it not only cinches the 
sale, but determines the permanency 
of the business . . . whether or not 
the customer remains sold. Repeat 
business is the barometer of cus- 
tomer confidence, and in the long 
run it is not the number of clients 
you get that counts most, but the 
number you keep.—Mutuality. 
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APPORTIONMENT o/ LOSSES 
"NON-CONCURRENT"™ 
FIRE POLICIES 


Part Il 
The Principal Rules Restated 


“Sum Insured Rule” suggested 

in Part I by a review of the prin- 
cipal rules. They are all equally 
interesting from a theoretical point 
of view, although their fate has 
been very different. A few of them 
have been sanctioned by the courts, 
while others have been discarded 
even in business practice. This re- 
view, though a summary one, will 
attempt a systematic classification of 
these rules. 

There are two groups of rules.’ 

I. The rules of the first group 
turn the blanket policy into a specific 
one, ignoring the limit clauses. This 
transmutation of the blanket policy 
may be achieved directly (A), with 
a distinct leading idea, or, in a 
roundabout way (B). 

A. Direct transmutation is per- 
formed 

1. either by arbitrarily discrimin- 
ating between the specific items: 
Gradual Reduction Rule which is 
developed in three forms (infra, No. 
1); 

2. or by equally treating all spe- 
cific items : 

a. Reading Rule, which has two 
modifications (infra, No. 2). 

b. Finn Rule and the modified 
Finn Rule (infra, No. 3). The Finn 
Rule has been corrected by the 
Kinne Rule (infra, No. 4), which 
seems to be the most carefully con- 
sidered rule in this group. 

B. The transmutation of the 
blanket policy may also be carried 
out in a highly complicated round- 
about way: Rice Rule (infra, No. 


|: WILL help to illustrate the 


1 The & -called Pennsylvania Rule (see Meigs 
v. Ins. Co. of North America, 205 Pa. 378, 54 
Atl. 1053; 1903) will not be included as it 
evades the problem of apportionment, denying 
any duty of the blanket policy to contribute. 
The loss having been placed primarily on the 
specific policies, the blanket policy gives only 
residuary protection, if any. This seems to be 
the most radical reform of the blanket contract 
by the courts which could be imagined. Vance, 
Law of Ins., II ed. (1930), 763 sees here 
“a rather peculiar doctrine.” 
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II. The second group contains 
those rules which ascertain the con- 
tributing liabilities of the several 
policies without turning the blanket 
policy into specific ones. These rules 
apply only when limiting (co-insur- 
ancé) clauses are involved. Again 
we find either: 

A. Under a distinct leading idea : 
Limit of Liability Rule (infra, No. 
6); 
B. Or a highly complicated round 
about way: 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


This is the concluding instalment of the 
scholarly paper by Dr. Ehrenzweig on the 
“Apportionment of Losses under ‘'Non-Con- 
current’ Fire Insurance Policies.” 

As is apparent from his paper, Dr. Ehren- 
zweig, who is Research Associate and Lecturer 
in Insurance Law at Northwestern University 
Law School, and who was former Director of 
the Imperial Bureau of Insurance at Vienna, 
Austria, and Professor of Insurance Law at 
Vienna University, has given considerable 
thought to, and has made extensive study of, 
this subject. We appreciate his courtesy in 
submitting this paper to us for publication. 
We feel sure that his solution of the problem 
of apportionment will be received with great 
interest by all who have occasion to consider 
this field of insurance law. 








(Continued) 


by ALBERT EHRENZWEIG 


1. Giesse Rule (infra, No. 7). 
2. Morristown Rule (infra, No. 
8). 


1. Gradual Reduction Rule 


“The blanket insurance contrib- 
utes from its full amount with the 
specific insurance on the item to be 
first apportioned, and its remainder 
with the specific insurance on the 
next item, and so until all items are 
apportioned, or until the blanket in- 
surance is exhausted.” ? That is no 
more than a blank, rising to the rank 
of a rule only if “the item to be first 
apportioned” is determined. How- 
ever determined, the several specific 
items of the blanket policy, after 
having been formed arbitrarily, are 
apportioned in a still more arbitrary 
order of priority. This order may 
arbitrarily deny coverage to some 
part of the blanket policy’s only 
item. Thus the Gradual Reduction 
Rule, while respecting the general 
maxim that a “sum insured” is a 
limit of liability, violates the other 
general maxim that a “sum insured” 
attaches to every part of its item. 
Since any order or priority must be 
in violent conflict with the legal char- 
acter of the “sum insured,” it makes 
no difference for our criticism which 
item is given priority, i.e., which one 
of the three rules realizing the grad- 
ual reduction idea is to be applied. 

a. The Connecticut Rule requires 
that the item on which there is the 
largest loss shall be apportioned 
first. 

b. The Chicago Rule accepts the 
order appearing on the schedule 
form, while 

? Reed, 272. 

(Continued on the next page): 


See also Bament, 547; Bell, 136. 








Apportionment of Losses—Continued 

c. The Western Rule prefers the 
order that will result in the smallest 
payments for the blanket policy. 

The Connecticut Rule has been 
supported by the authority of sev- 
eral courts,’ although the Connec- 
ticut Court * itself frankly admitted 
the arbitrariness of its starting 
points. 


2. Reading Rule (Blake Rule, 
Massachusetts Rule)’ 


The blanket sum is _ divided 
amongst the several specific items 
in proportion to their respective 
values. It is obvious that this rule 
arbitrarily introduces the “Pro Rata 
Distribution Clause” into the bianket 
policy. “In the absence of such a 
clause the application of the rule 
makes a new contract.”* Yet this 
rule too has been sanctioned by the 
courts.® 

a. Overlooking this basic act of 
favoring, business experts have be- 
lieved this rule to unduly favor the 
blanket policy insofar as it includes 
the undamaged items although these 
do not require any payment by the 
blanket sum. Thus, under a modi- 
fied rule, the blanket sum is divided 
only amongst the items involved in 
the loss.* This improvement, how- 
ever, cannot eliminate the principal 
error. 

b. Another modification of this 
rule persists in dividing the blanket 
sum amongst all items. But the 
sum is divided in such a proportion 
“that as nearly as possible the ratio 
of insurance to value will be the 


3 Schmaelzle v. London & Lancashire Fire Ins. 
Co., 75 Conn. 397, 53 Atl. 863. Grollimund v. 
Germania Ins. Co., 82 N.J.L. 618, 83 Atl. 1108. 
Pinsky v. Minneapolis Fire & Marine Ins. Co., 
225 App. Div. 326, 233 N.Y. Suppl. 160. 

*Schmaelzle case, note 3, supra. See Royall 
v. Fire Ins. Co., 158 Ill. App. 463, 466 (1910). 
The court says that it is difhcult to understand 
why one should not “‘commence at the other 
end,” where there is the smallest loss. 

5 Reed, 258; Bament, 545; Bell, 132. 

®On this clause see Reed, 252. See e.g. the 
“Michigan standard pro rata rider’ in Canning 
v. Canners Exchange etc., 219 Mich. 214, 230; 
Kansas City Paper etc. v. American Fire Ins. 
Co., 100 Miss. App. 691, 693, 175 S.W. 186. 

7Grollimund v. Germania Fire Ins. Co., 82 
N.J.L. 618, 626; 83 Atl. 1108. 

8 Adopted in Blake v. Exchange Mutual Ins. 
Co., 12 Gray (Mass.) 265 (1858); approved in 
Taber v. Continental Ins. Co., 213 Mass. 487, 
100 N.E. 636 (1913), Austin v. Dixie Fire 
Ins. Co., 232 Mass. 214, 122 N.E. 382 (1919). 
See also Ogden v. East River Ins. Co., 50 N.Y. 
388 (1872), Chandler v. Ins. Co. of North Amer- 
ica, 70 Vt. 562, 41 Atl. 502 (1898). In the 
Taber case (supra) the court applying this rule 
said with regard to it: “‘The objection urged 
against it, that it changes the contract between 
the parties, would apply with like force to the 
other methods suggested.” This is true, with 
the only exception of the Sum Insured Rule, 
explained above. 

® Reed, 259; Bell, 133. 


same on each class (=item) as on 
all together.”?° Here the factor 
arbitrarily introduced by the Read- 
ing Rule, i.e., the value, is amplified 
to the “ratio of insurance to value.” 
But this ratio is legally relevant only 
in connection with a clause pertinent 
to it, e.g. in connection with the 
average clause. 


3. The Finn Rule 


This rule tried to escape from 
the mistake the Reading Rule had 
committed by introducing the value 
as a factor wholly foreign to the 
legal situation. This rule replaces 
the value by the loss: the blanket 
sum is divided amongst the specific 
items in the proportion that the 
specific losses shall bear to the loss 
on the whole blanket item. Yet the 
amount of loss, though the very 
nucleus of the legal situation, is not 
capable of fulfilling this task. The 
several specific losses, for the pur- 
pose of apportionment, necessarily 
divide the sole blanket loss legally, 
whose parts they are factually. But 
the specific losses cannot divide the 
blanket sum itself in any way. The 
amount of loss, which is a casual 
amount created by a casual event, 
has no power over the sum insured, 
which is a part of the contract itself. 
If the blanket sum were to be di- 

1 Reed, 260; Bament, 546; Bell, 134. 

11 First applied in 1842. See Bament, 550; 
Bell, 136. See the (isolated) decision Mayer 
v. Am. Ins. Co. of Boston, 2 N.Y. Suppl. 227 
(1888), citing with approval the Ogden case, 
which follows the Reading Rule—[Note 8, su- 
pra]. This decision seems to confound “total 


value” [of the property] with “total value of 
the whole damage sustained.”' 
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vided amongst the specific items— 
which it is not, of course—certainly 
this could not be done by some kind 
of “loss to loss” rule. So the Modi- 
fied Finn Rule** cannot be con- 
sidered as an improvement. This 
rule would divide the blanket sum 
so that as nearly as possible the 
ratio of insurance to loss will be the 
same on each item as that of the 
total insurance to the total loss. The 
close relationship between this rule 
and the second modification of the 
Reading Rule '* is obvious. So both 
rules are open to the same objection. 


4. The Kinne Rule 


“This is the latest and probably 
the final development of the loss to 
loss principle.” ** This rule is prac- 
tically highly important, having been 
adopted already in 1885 by the Fire 
Underwriters’ Association of the 
Pacific. It has been recommended 
lately by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters *° for cases where the 
limiting clause does not work. This 
rule develops and corrects the Finn 
Rule, requiring a re-apportionment 
if the prorating under the “loss to 
loss” principle produces insufficient 
indemnity on some items. Then the 
deficiency is reapportioned to the in- 
exhausted blanket sums, “taking the 
amount of the deficiency from the 
now(!) specific insurances.” *® <A 
new reapportionment may follow if 
new deficiencies are created. This 
rule restricts its applicability to cases 
without a working “limiting” clause. 
But such a clause does not warrant a 
departure from the basic apportion- 
ment principle, recognized by this 
rule. Yet this rule is not only prac- 
tically important, but very interest- 
ing theoretically too, because it tries 
to repair the consequences of the 
initial mistake, making up step by 
step the deficiency, using the “sum 
insured” doctrine, which it had vio- 
lated at the very beginning. 


5. The Rice Rule *” 


This rule has been wholly isolated 
from a theoretical point of view. It 
is easily understood why this rule 


12 Bament, 551; Bell, 139. 

13 Rule, No. 2b, supra. 

14 Bament, 550; see Reed, 263; Bell, 140. 

15 See the pamphlet mentioned above which 
gives the context of the Pacific Agreement, as 
do Reed and Bell (note 14, supra). 

16 Pacific Agreement (note 15, supra). 

17 Reed, 261; Bament, 552; Bell, 137. 
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“is no longer in general use.” ** 
First with regard to each specific 
item the specific sums insured are 
added to the blanket ones. Thus is 
constituted the “theoretical insur- 
ance” on each item. By deducting 
the amount of loss on each item 
from the amount of its “theoretical 
insurance” the “theoretical excess” 
(of insurance over loss) is arrived 
at as to each item. On the other 
side there is the total “actual excess” 
of insurance, i.e. the difference be- 
tween the total of all sums insured 
and the total amount of loss. This 
amount, in contrast to the total 
“theoretical excess’ correctly con- 
tains the blanket sum only once, but 
as an indivisible one! The very di- 
vision of the blanket sum being the 
scope of the whole curious calcula- 
tion, the total “actual excess” is 
divided in proportion to the several 
“theoretical excesses”—quite arbi- 
trarily of course. But this rule 
claims to have ascertained the actual 
excess of insurance in respect to 
each item. Now the solution is at 
hand. By adding these several ac- 
tual excesses to the losses on each 
item, we find out the total insurance 
on each item. If the specific sums 
insured are deducted from such total 
insurance on each item, the amount 
appears for which the blanket sum 
is liable on each item. This appor- 
tionment of the sums insured is 
easily followed by the apportionment 
of the loss. 

The “theoretical insurance’ and 
the “theoretical excess” are purely 
imaginary figures, because their total 
contains the blanket sum as many 
times as there are correspondent 
specific sums. On the other hand, 
the “actual excess” deals with the 
specific sums as if they had covered 
the whole blanket item. Thus all 
these figures legally are worthless. 
But their introduction represents an 
impressive method to arrive at the 
greatly desired division of the 
blanket sum. 


6. Limit of Liability Rule *° 


We had to examine this rule in 
Part I, in connection with the ques- 
tion of the limiting clauses which 
have caused its creation. We have 


18 Reed, 261. 

Reed, 274; Bell, 144. See the thorough 
discussion of Clough, in “The Fire Ins. Con- 
tract” (edited by the Ins. Society of New York, 
1922), 554-566. 
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found that this rule, though prac- 
tically applied to clause cases only, 
is basically but the very opposite of 
the sum insured doctrine. We here 
present only the example given in 
the pamphlet. 


Average 
Sums ___ clause 
Item Value Loss insured % 


A C 
I 8,504.95 8,504.95 3,000 80% 
28,000 90% 


B 
II 19,287.72 8,050.00 9,000 80% 
16,554.95 


, 


(Limit Table) The three limits will be :* 


Appor- 
Sums _ Clause tionment 
insured limit Loss_ of the loss 
A 3,000 3,750.00 8,504.95 2,048.01 
B 9,000 4,695.35 8,050.00 3,205.37 
C 28,000 18,531.61 16,554.95 11,301.57 
16,554.95 
* The limits actually working are desig- 
nated by the figures italicized. 


For an apportionment under the 
Sum-Insured Rule the figures of 
values and losses can be somewhat 


simplified. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Average 
Sums clause 
Item Value Loss insured % 
A C 
I 8,500 8,500 — 80% 
. 28,000 90% 
II 19,000 8,000 9,000 80% 
16,500 
Apportionment 
A C 
I (3,000) (28,000) 
18 ik 
822 — 7,677 — = 8,500 (loss) 
31 31 
B G 
II (9,000) (28,000) 
35 2 
1,945 — 6,054 — = 8,000 (loss) 
37 37 


Under the L. of L. rule (as above) : 





666 

A pays 822—— 2,048.01 
1147 
1085 

B pays 1,945—— 3,205.37 
1147 

C pays 13,731—— 11,301.57 
1147 

Loss: 16,500 16,554.95 

66 


After our apportionment the limit 
clause of B is not operative even- 
tually, the clause limit (4736) being 
much higher than the contributive 
liability (1945). Since the limit 
clauses of A and C have been recog- 
nized not to be operative from the 
outset (see Limit Table above), the 
limit clauses present in all the poli- 
cies have no effect at all. It is ob- 
vious that the L. of L. rule consid- 
erably favors the blanket policy C in 
comparison with the specific ones: 
B pays 2,048.01 under such a small 
sum insured as 3,000, while C pays 
only 11,301.57 under the sum in- 
sured of 28,000. But even under 
the sum insured of 100,000, C would 
have to pay 11,301.57 and never 
more. Thus the virtual capacity of 
the sum insured is completely dis- 
regarded. Further, compelling all 
“limits of liability” to divide pro- 
portionally the whole loss, the rule 
supposes the specific policies to have 
insured the whole blanket item un- 
der a sum insured, which equals 
their “limits of liability.” This ob- 
viously changes the contract. 

There are still two other rules 
which confine themselves to limit- 
ing-clause cases. They do not ac- 


quiesce in the transparent and ele- 
gant simplicity of the Limit of Lia- 
bility Rule. These are the Giesse 
Rule and the Morristown Rule. 


7. Giesse Rule 2° 


This rule determines the “limit 
of liability” of every policy as does 
the Limit of Liability Rule. But 
this rule does not use these limits 
directly for an apportionment. The 
total of these limits is supposed to 
represent the “total maximum lia- 
bility.” This total is opposed to the 
total of the several “minimum lia- 
bilities’ under the contribution 
clause. The “minimum liability” of 
each policy—be it a blanket or a 
specific one—is found by giving it 
full contribution of all other policies 
(blanket and specific ones) which 
likewise cover its item, under the 
formula : 

S 
Lo 





=(S) 
(L=loss. S=sum insured. 3(S) 
= total of the sums insured; all 
figures are relative to the same 
item. ) 


This formula, if applied to a blanket 
policy, treats a cooperating specific 
policy as covering the whole blanket 
item, thus unduly favoring the 
blanket policy. This favor is in- 
creased for each blanket policy by 
making all the other blanket policies 
introduce their full amount in the 


denominator of the fraction ——, 
x(S) 
thus considerably reducing the lia- 
bilities of all blanket policies. These 
“minimum liabilities” cannot legally 
coexist, because its total never can 
cover the loss amount. Thus this 
total is a futile figure. But there 
follows a strange game with both 
these totals: “Add the several dif- 
ferences between these pairs of 
limits, find what proportion of that 
total the aggregate excess of the 
upper limits over aggregate loss con- 
stitutes, and deduct that proportion 
of each of the differences from the 
respective upper limits, to find what 
each class of insurance shall pay to 
make up the loss.” ** It is hardly 
necessary to discuss this instruc- 
tion in detail. 
Reed, 266; Bament, 552; Bell, 148. 


21 Barbour, ‘“‘The Agent’s Key to Fire Insur- 
ance”’ (1934), 106, 107. 
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8. Morristown Rule 2° 


This rule follows the Giesse Rule 
in ascertaining the maximum and 
minimum limits, but starts with the 
lower, rather than with the higher 
limit. Why should it not do so? 
The “deficit,” (i.e. the difference 
between the loss amount and the 
total minimum liability) is appor- 
tioned between the policies in pro- 
portion to the several minimum lia- 
bilities. By adding each portion of 
the deficit to the correspondent min- 
imum liability, the actual liability of 
each policy in respect to the losses is 
ascertained. If the liability is shown 
to exceed the maximum limit in any 
instance, the excess has to be ap- 
portioned between the other policies 
as far as permitted by their maxi- 
mum limits. . . . We recall the re- 
apportionments under the simple 
Sum Insured Rule! 


Conclusion 


We have tried to show that here 
again, as so often in the law, the 
very simplest solution tells the sim- 
ple truth. And we must wonder at 
the enormous diligence and inge- 
nuity which throughout a century 
have been spent in working out so 
many and complicated rules. 

ut the lack of theoretical sound- 
ness is rather insignificant where 
there are rules generally recognized 
and compatible with each other. In 
fact there seems to be on the way 
the adoption of a nation-wide uni- 
form practice, in consequence of the 
activity of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. The rules rec- 
ommended by the Board, if com- 
monly accepted by the organizations 
of insurers and insured, may become 
business custom and usage and thus 
in the long run determine the com- 
mon law. If in this way an old 
troublesome problem can be solved, 
this paper will be satisfied to be no 
more than merely a theoretical con- 
tribution to the doctrine of the “sum 
insured.” 


2 Reed, 269; Bament, 553; Bell, 150. 
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WEEKLY UNDERWRITER MOVES 


HE Weekly Underwriter has 

moved from 80 Maiden Lane to 
116 John Street where it has well 
lighted, airy and commodious quar- 
ters on the sixth floor, Room 614. 

The Weekly Underwriter had 
been 30 years in 80 Maiden Lane. 
It was one of the first tenants and 
occupied its modest office before the 
floors were laid in the public halls. 


Prior to the move to 80 Maiden 
Lane, The Weekly Underwriter had 
been 30 years at 58 William Street, 
in a building recently demolished. 

The new quarters at 116 John 
Street are on the south side of the 
building and are modern and com- 
modious in every respect, housing 
an editorial and business staff of 20 
individuals. 
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FSS 


STANDARD INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1941 


ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and Office $1,804,196.11 
BONDS 
United States Government $2,639,305.36 
State and Municipal .... 434,895.50 
Railroad . 258,376.59 
Public Utilities 364,673.91 
Miscellaneous 584,430.17 4,281,681.53 


STOCKS 
Preferred $968,775.00 
330,956.38 1,299,731.38 


Premiums in course of Collection (not over 
90 days) ... 835,918.41 
All Other Admitted Assets 115,121.31 


Total Admitted Assets $8,336,648.74 


3onds and Stocks valued on New York Insurance De- 
partment Basis. 

Securities carried at $245,465.99 in the above statement 
are deposited in various States as required by Law. 








LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums $3,590,000.00 


Reserve for Losses in Process of Adjustment 355,852.00 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities 186,853.45 
Capital $1,500,000.00 
Surplus 2,703,943.29 


Surplus to Policyholders 4,203,943.29 


$8,336,648.74 


On the basis of June 30, 1941 market quotations for all 
Bonds and Stocks owned, this Company’s total Admitted 
Assets would be $8,451,263.86 and the Surplus to Policy- 
holders would be $4,318,558.41. 








“TWO STANDARDS” 


OF THE AETNA FIRE GROUP 


An unusual combination of financial strength 
Community of interests and practical cooperation with agents 








‘Standard Surety & Casualty Company 
of New York 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT—JUNE 30, 1941 


ASSETS 

Cash in Office and Banks $1,068,093.55 
BONDS: 

United States Government $1,498,186.50 

State and Municipal .... 976,273.20 

Railroad 195,187.75 

Public Utilities 113,860.28 

Miscellaneous 341,510.42 3,125,018.15 


STOCKS: 
Preferred $295,975.00 
700,774.37 996,749.37 


Premiums in Course of Collection (Not 

over 90 days) 864,877.33 
Accrued Interest 18,781.76 
Other Assets 


Total Admitted Assets $6,124,929.42 


(Bonds and Stocks valued on New York Insurance De- 
partment Basis). 








LIABILITIES 
RESERVES: 


For Claims and Claim Ex- 
$1,965,364.57 


For Unearned Premiums. 1,596,837.84 
For Commissions 203,400.93 
For Other Liabilities .... 108,000.00 $3,873,603.34 


Capital $1,000,000.00 
Surplus 1,251,326.08 


Surplus to Policyholders 2,251 ,326.08 


$6, 124,929.42 


On the basis of June 30, 1941 market quotations for all 
Bonds and Stocks owned the Total Admitted Assets 
would be increased to $6,252,182.52 and Surplus to $1,378,- 
579.18. 

Securities carried at $359,288.86 in the above statement 
are deposited with various Insurance Departments, as 
required by law. 


Geo. Z. Day, President 


New York Office: 80 John Street 


Chicago Office: Insurance Exchange 
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REPORTS ON 


AMERICAN Insurance Company, 
Newark, N. J. 


Addition to Official Staff 


Bert A. Jochen, assistant United States manager of 
the Eagle Star Insurance Company, Ltd. since 1935, 
joined The American Insurance Company of Newark 
in an executive capacity as of January 1.— 

Graduating from Ohio State University in engineer- 
ing in 1921, Mr. Jochen served with the Ohio Inspection 
Bureau until 1924 when he joined the Western Depart- 
ment of the Insurance Company of North America at 
Chicago as production engineer. In 1930 he was trans- 
ferred to Omaha, where he became secretary of the Na- 
tional Security, general agent of the Central, and field 
superintendent of the other North America Companies. 
In 1935 he went with the Eagle Star as assistant United 
States manager, which position he has held until this 
time. 


ASSOCIATED RECIPROCAL Exchanges, 
New York, N. Y. 


Elections to Advisory Committees 


On December 1, Robert S. Pirie, director, Carson 
Pirie Scott & Co. of Chicago, was elected a member 
of the advisory committee of New York Reciprocal 
Underwriters. Schuyler Merritt II, treasurer, McKes- 
son & Robbins, Inc., of New York, was elected a mem- 
ber of the advisory committee of Metropolitan Inter- 
Insurers on September 22. 





CALEDONIAN Group, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Clark Retired 


_Effective December 31st, Robert R. Clark retired as 

United States manager of the Caledonian Insurance 
Company and of the Netherlands Insurance Company, 
and as president of the Caledonian-American Insurance 
Company. 
_ Mr. Clark has had a long and honorable career in the 
Insurance business. His career started in the office of 
William Muller & Company of Boston, and for many 
years he was special agent for the Newark Fire in the 
New England States. He joined the Caledonian in 1914, 
was made assistant U. S. manager in 1924, and U. S. 
manager in 1927. 


FOR JANUARY, 1942 


COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 








CAMDEN FIRE Insurance Association, 
Camden, N. J. 


E. S. Thompson Deceased 


Elwood S. Thompson, secretary-treasurer of the 
Camden Fire Insurance Association, died on December 
14th at the age of sixty. 

Mr. Thompson, who had been associated with the in- 
surance business for a great many years, joined the 
Camden Fire in 1917. He was elected assistant secre- 
tary in 1920 and secretary-treasurer in 1927. 


CANNERS EXCHANGE Subscribers, 
WARNER RECIPROCAL Insurors, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Warner Deceased 


Lansing B. Warner, nationally known reciprocal in- 
surance executive, died early last month at the age of 
seventy-eight. 

Mr. Warner was president and treasurer of Lansing 
B. Warner, Inc., an Illinois corporation organized in 
1911. This corporation acted as attorney-in-fact and 
manager for the Canners Exchange Subscribers and 
Warner Reciprocal Insurors. 





CORROON & REYNOLDS Corporation, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Dividend 


The directors of the Corroon & Reynolds Corpora- 
tion, at a meeting held December 15th, declared a divi- 
dend of $1.50 per share on its preferred stock for 
the quarter ending December 31, 1941, and an additional 
$1.00 on account of accumulated dividends. These 
dividends are payable on January 2nd to stockholders 
of record December 22nd. 

The total dividends declared by Corroon & Reynolds 
Corporation during 1941 amounted to $6.00 regular and 
$2.00 on account of accumulated dividends. Total ar- 
rears on the stock now is $26.50 per share. 
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EXCELSIOR INSURANCE Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Dividend 


Directors of the Excelsior Insurance Company, at 
the last regular quarterly meeting, declared a cash diyj- 
dend of 20 cents per share, which was paid on Decem- 
ber 23rd to stockholders of record December 8th. 

In announcing the dividend, President Robert ¢ 
Hosmer stated that the premium volume of the Ex. 
celsior during the first ten months of 1941 was more 
than 10% ahead of the same period of 1940. Earnings 
for the same period, the management reported, also 
were substantially higher. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE Company, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Cuban Subsidiary Organized 


The Federal Insurance Company of Cuba, formed 
with paid-in capital of $100,000 and $10,000 surplus, 
wholly owned by the Federal of New Jersey, has been 
authorized to write fire and casualty lines in Cuba. 
Present operations of the company, we understand, will 
be limited to fire lines and full automobille coverage. 
Dussaq and Toran, who have represented the Federal 
in Cuba for several years, have been appointed Cuban 
agents for the new company. 


GENERAL SECURITY Assurance Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 


Capital Increase 


By the transfer of $250,000 from its surplus account 
the paid-in capital of this company was increased to 
$500,000 on November 24th. 

The General Security Assurance Corporation was 
formed on August Ist to replace the United States 
branch of the General Fire Assurance Company of 
Paris, France. The new company presently is licensed 
in the following fifteen states: Colorado, Connecticut, 
Illinois, Iowa, Louisiana, Michigan, Montana, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New: Jersey, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Texas and West Virginia. Applications for 
licenses also have been filed in Massachusetts and Cali- 
fornia. 

Gradually funds of the United States branch of 
the General Fire of Paris are being transferred to this 
company as released by the New York Insurance De- 
partment. When all financial arrangements have been 
completed it is estimated the General Security will have 
policyholders’ surplus of about $2,250,000 and unearned 
premiums of approximately $2,400,000. 
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HOME Insurance Company, 
New York, N. 


Additional Compensation 


Additional compensation to all full-time employees 
in the service of The Home Insurance Company of 
New York at least six months will be paid at rates 
ranging from 10% for salaries under $1,200 down to 
4% for salaries between $5,000 and $7,500, it was an- 
nounced early last month. This compensation will be 
considered an emergency and separate salary payable 
monthly, effective October 1, 1941, and extending 
through the close of 1942, when the subject will again 
be reviewed. 


A list of actual compensations to be paid follows: 


Salaries $1,200 and under .......... 10% 
7 ee Brrr rere 8% 
. RR ME Kacscaewbudas 6% 
" RH DI cn avccwesesves 5% 
" DUO FeO secacestavess 4% 


New Officers 


Franklin Everett Potter and Leonard Peterson, 
formerly secretaries of The Home Insurance Company 
of New York, have each been made vice president and 
secretary of the company. Herbert C. Taylor, George 
Ellsworth Stroub, T. Morgan Williams and Felix 
Hargrett, all formerly assistant secretaries, have been 
named secretaries of the company. David Harold 
Moore, secretary of National Liberty Insurance Com- 
pany and of Baltimore American Insurance Company, 
both companies of The Home Fleet, also has been made 
a secretary of The Home Insurance Company of New 
York. 


INTERNATIONAL Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Parsons Elected President 


The board of directors of this company, at a meet- 
ing held early last month, elected J. Lester Parsons to 
the presidency, succeeding the late Sumner Ballard, and 
— S. Hutchins was named chairman of the 
poard, 


Mr. Parsons has long been associated with the insur- 
ance business. He is president of Crum & Forster and 
North River, United States Fire and Westchester Fire 
Insurance Companies, the principal units in the Crum 
& Forster group. Mr. Hutchins likewise is chairman of 
the board of the North River and United States Fire 
Insurance Companies. 


FOR JANUARY, 1942 
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Agents of 


Democracy, 
to Oo, because your helpful 


counsel can prevent losses while it 
protects property... and so can 
keep the arsenal of democracy 


working top speed. 


This function is nothing new to Sun 
agents. The World’s Oldest Insur- 
ance Company has seen emergen- 
cies come and go... has given 
swift service and proper protection 
through critical times for over 
seven generations. 


FOUNDED 1710 


SUN 
INSURANCE 
OFFICE 


LIMITED 
PATRIOTIC INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
SUN UNDERWRITERS INS. CO. OF N. Y. 
SUN INDEMNITY CO. OF N. Y. 


NEW YORK: 55 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: 309 W. Jackson Boulevard 


San Francisco: Swett & Crawford, Gen’! Agts. 
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InguRanon Coma 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Dependable Protection 


Big enough to 
serve you but 
not too big to 
know you. 


¢ 


Rated A+ “Excellent” 
By Best's! 


TAKE TIME OUT 


For a month, a week, or even a week-end 

. relax in the friendly atmosphere of The 
Chelsea, Atlantic City's distinctive beach- 
front hotel. Right on the Boardwalk, you'll 
bask in warm sunshine and bracing salt-sea 
air. You'll delight in our superb French 
Cuisine and slumber restfully in outside, 
ocean-view rooms. You'll find verandas and 
sundecks for lazing, varied sports, entertain- 
ment, Game Room, magnificent Bar. 


ILLUSTRATED FOLDER ON REQUEST 
* 


DAILY RATES FROM 
$650 ROOM, PRIVATE BATH, AND MEALS 


ROOM ONLY AND PRIVATE BATH $350 
Per Person —Two in a Room 


SPECIAL WEEKLY AND MONTHLY RATES 


WITHIN COMMUTING DISTANCE 
TO METROPOLITAN CENTERS 


ON THE BOARDWALK . 


Ce 
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LOUISVILLE FIRE & MARINE Insurance 
Company, Louisville, Ky. 


Addition To Surplus 


The surplus of this recently acquired affiliate of the 
Rhode Island Insurance Company has been increased 
by $200,000, from $100,000 to $300,000. The paid-in 
capital remains unchanged at $200,000. 


NIPPON FIRE Insurance Company, Ltd., 
Tokio, Japan 


Withdrew From Hawaii 


The Nippon Fire Insurance Company, Ltd., ceased 
operations in the Territory of Hawaii effective as of 
September 11, 1941. All of the company’s outstanding 
policies in the Territory were reinsured with the Na- 
tional Union Fire Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

The Nippon Fire was organized under the laws of 
Japan in April, 1892 and maintained its Home Office 
in Tokio. It entered the Territory of Hawaii on June 


15, 1908. 


NORTH AMERICA Group, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Additional Bonuses 


The North America Companies will say “Merry 
Christmas” to its employees now serving in the armed 
forces of the United States, Great Britain and Canada, 
with a special holiday bonus check for $50. John A. 
Diemand, president of North America, also announced a 
special bonus to employees who have been released from 
the service of United States during 1941 and restored to 
the companies’ payroll. It will be 8%%% of their basic 
salary, received during the year, with a minimum of 
$50. 

The directors also authorized a bonus equivalent to 
one month’s salary to all employees who have been in 
the companies’ employ since January 1, 1941. For those 
employed subsequent to January 1, the bonus will be 
844% of basic salary from employment date to Decem- 
ber 31. This is in addition to the recently announced 
extra “emergency allowance” to employees, amounting 
to 5% of their monthly salaries, “to help meet the in- 
crease in costs of living.” 


Resigns Canadian Bodies 


The Insurancce Company of North America has re- 
signed from membership in Canadian Inland Under- 
writers Association and also Dominion Board of Under- 
writers, the fire organization. Although in sympathy 
with the principles and purposes of these organizations 
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the withdrawal was deemed necessary because of the 
failure of some member companies to observe their 
obligations. 

The chief point of contention appears to revolve about 
adjustment in commission payments of the recently or- 
ganized Canadian Inland Underwriters Association. 
New rules called for a revised agent-company agree- 
ment, but the North America claims a number of the 
members of the association have been lax in securing 
signatures. 


RHODE ISLAND Insurance Company, 


Providence, R. |. 
Additional Compensation 


Additional compensation to the employees of the 
Rhode Island Insurance Company, not including of- 
ficers, in the amount of 5% of the total salaries paid 
or payable July 1 to December 31, 1941, inclusive, was 
paid as of December 15th, 


SCOTTISH UNION & NATIONAL Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 


Additional Compensation 


This company announced early last month the grant- 
ing of a temporary increase in compensation for mem- 
bers of the Home Office staff, excepting officers, of 
7%4% of present salaries with a limit of $150. This 
additional compensation was made retroactive to 
November Ist, and will be paid quarterly after the 
initial payment which will cover two months. 


STUYVESANT Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Capital Increase 


The stockholders of the Stuyvesant, at a meeting 
called for January 5th, will vote upon an increase in the 
paid-in capital from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 

It is proposed to accomplish the increase, by the is- 
suance of 25,000 shares of 5% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock at a par value of $20 per share. The 
new shares are to be offered to common shareholders in 
proportion to their holdings. The new issue would be 
convertible on and after December 31, 1941.to common 
stock in the ratio of one for two and would be callable, 
aiter the same date, at $22 per share plus accrued divi- 
dends. 

J. F. Frelinghuysen, president of the company, has 
reported to stockholders the new funds are not needed 
tor working purposes. The primary objective to make 
the company’s policies attractive to savings banks, trust 

(Continued on the next page) 
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What should an Agent 
expect from a Company 


? 


First, he should expect that his company will 
back him all the way under the terms of the 
policies he writes ... He should expect a claim 
department that settles claims quickly, courte- 
ously, satisfactorily . . . He should expect the 
company to be strong enough to fulfill all obliga- 
tions assumed under its policies. Finally, he 
should expect ADEQUATE COMMISSIONS FOR 
HIS EFFORTS. 


If you are on the lookout for a company which 
guarantees complete underwriting facilities, why 
not find out what Ohio Casualty has to offer? 
A postal card will bring full details. 


THE OHIO CASUALTY 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HAMILTON . OHIO 


Full Coverage Automobile 
Burglary Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Automobile Ac«ident Liability Plate Glass 
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EVERY 
ISSUE OF “BEST’S NEWS” 


contains articles, editorials, statistical 
studies and other valuable data 
which you may want to refer to to- 
morrow, next week or next month. 
Be sure your copies of the NEWS are 
always fresh, clean and readily 
available by keeping them in a BEST 
BINDER. 


Attractively and durably constructed 
of simulated leather, specially de- 
signed to contain 12 issues of the 
NEWS, and—costs only $1.58 each 
(postage included). 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


75 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 














IN DETROIT 


THE TRAVELER’S 


Mw TP" CHOICE 


+ Seasoned travelers, when they 
“visit Detroit, most always stop 
_ at the hotel that’s “Aglow with 
ij Friendliness.” They appreciate 
f the extra value they get for every 
7 dollar they spend. 












YY . 


900 rooms with bath, circulating 
ice water and Servidor from $2.50. 


HOTEL FORT SHELBY 
glow with iendleness 


J. E. FRAWLEY, General Manager 





STUYVESANT INSURANCE—Continued 


companies and other lending institutions which require 
acceptable carriers to maintain a pair-in capital of at 
least $1,000,000. 

The net surplus of the company on December 31, 
1940 was $702,271. Policyholders’ surplus, capital and 
net surplus combined, on the same date, was $1,202,27] 
as compared with outstanding liabilities of $370,944 in- 
cluding premium reserves of $132,765 and borrowed 
money of $200,000. 


SUMITOMO MARINE & Fire Insurance 
Company, Tokio, Japan 


Taken Over For Liquidation 


On December 11, 1941, the New York Insurance De- 
partment took over for liquidation the United States 
branch of the Sumitomo Marine & Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. Please refer to the article in this issue on page 
OO titled “Status of Axis Companies in the United 
States.” 


TOKIO MARINE & Fire Insurance Company, 


Meiji Fire Insurance Company, Tokio, Japan 
Taken Over For Liquidation 


On December 11, 1941, the New York Insurance De- 
partment took over for liquidation the United States 
branches of the Tokio Marine & Fire Insurance Com- 
pany and Meiji Fire Insurance Company. Please refer 
to the article in this issue on page 00 titled “Status of 
Axis Companies in the United States.” 


UNION MUTUAL Fire Insurance Company, 


Providence, Rhode Island 
Dividend Changes 


Representatives of the Union Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company have been notified by Frederick T. Moses, 
president, that on policies terminating February 1, 1942, 
and thereafter, the company’s rate of dividend return 
would be 20%, instead of 25%, except for dwellings, 
other than seasonal and farm, the dividend return on 
which will remain at 25%. There will be no change in 
the dividend rate on inland marine policies which Mr. 
Moses reported will continue to be 15%. 

In a letter dated December 10th addressed to all of 
the company’s agents and brokers, Mr. Moses reviewed 
conditions, confronting insurance companies generally, 
which prompted a change in the dividend policy of the 
company. Listed as contributing factors were that ex- 
penses of every kind are increasing and will continue to 
do so; that news from Washington indicates a coming 
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increase in Social Security taxes and possibly imposition 
of income tax on mutual companies; that income from 
investments has declined and appears likely to decline 
further, and the company is keeping more of its assets 
in cash to avoid the probability of being obliged to sell 
securities, during a depressed market, in the event of 
unusal demands for cash. 

It is Mr. Moses’ opinion that “within the next six 
months there will be a great number of mutual insur- 
ance carriers which will be compelled to cut dividends. 
Every company dislikes to be the first to initiate a 
change and,” he added, ‘‘we are taking this course at 
the present time because we believe that the thinking 
agent, brokers and buyers of insurance are more inter- 
ested in the company’s keeping itself in a sound and con- 
servative financial position than in any momentary effort 
to maintain a cost situation which the future does not 
seem to justify.” 


UTICA FIRE Insurance Company, 
Utica, N. Y. 


To Absorb Associate Company 


The Colonial Co-Operative Fire Insurance Company, 
which has been operating under the management of 
the Utica Fire, is being merged with that company ef- 
fective as of the close of the year. 

The Colonial Co-Operative was incorporated under 
the laws of New York in February, 1902, and operated 
under the Advance Premium Co-Operative Plan. Pre- 
viously this company was a member of the Co-Oper- 
ative Fire Underwriters Association of New York 
State, but it withdrew from that organization in 1936. 
The financial statement of the company as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, revealed total admitted assets of $82,585 
and surplus $32,112 compared with liabilities of $50,- 
473, which included unearned premiums of $46,324. 

The Utica Fire, incorporated in 1903, is a member of 
the Co-Operative Fire Underwriters Association of 
New York State and, together with other members of 
that Association, issues policies under the title New 
York Co-Operative Underwriters. Its financial state- 
ment at the close of 1940, showed total admitted as- 
sets of $364,620, liabilities $188,067, and surplus $176,- 
553. Unearned premiums on December 31, 1940, were 
$173,1 16. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY Fire Insurance 
Company, Washington, Pa. 


Expanding Operations 


This company, which previously confined operations 
solely to its Home State, now is expanding into other 
territories. Effective November 1st the company en- 
tered the state of Delaware to write a general class of 
fire business on a strictly agency basis, and plans are 
under way also to enter the state of Maryland. C. Ed- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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PARTICIPATING STOCK CO. 
INSURANCE IS 


Vv The Answer to 


To the Alert Agent: 

Participating Stock Company insurance is the so- 
lution to your probl of Competition! Also, it’s 
your surest way to build your business—and hold it. 

For 18 years our dividends on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation has averaged 20%. We also write all other 
forms at the lowest rates consistent with sound Pro- 
tection and the best of Service to policyholders and 
agents alike. (Discounts on Automobile Insurance 
20% in advance.) 

Write for our proposition TODAY. 





Workmen’s Compensation 
General P. L. & P. D. 
Auto P. L., P. D. and Coll. 
Plate Glass 


4 STRONG, OLD-LINE LEGAL RESERVE STOCK CO.” 


Wm H. HOOVER, President 


INSURANCE CO.% ALA. 


HOME OFFICE BIRMINGHAM, ALA 





WASHINGTON COUNTY FIRE—Continued 


gar Woods of Milford, Delaware, has been named 
general agent for Delaware, and will also supervise 
business in Maryland when license is secured in that 
State. 

Since January 1, 1942, all of the specific reinsurance 
of this company is being handled by the United States 
branch of the Skandinavia Insurance Company, Ltd., 
of Copenhagen, Denmark. Excess of loss coverage 
continues to be carried with Lloyd’s of London. Re- 
insurance arrangements, which previously existed with 
the International Insurance Company of New York and 
the Eagle Fire Insurance Company of Newark, have 
been discontinued. 


WESTERN MILLERS MUTUAL Fire Insurance 
Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


Review of Examination 


The Insurance Department of the State of Missouri 
has released its examination report made as of June 30, 
1941, covering the condition and affairs of the Western 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company. The report 
covers a review of the progress of the company since 
July 31, 1939, the date of the last examination. 

The examination report of the Western Millers, as 
prepared by the Missouri Insurance Department, in- 
dicates the decrease in surplus, from December 31, 1940, 
to June 30, 1941, to be $29,682. The reported sur- 
pluses on the respective dates, however, are not on a 
comparable basis. Surplus as of December 31, 1940, of 
$307,217 reported by Department examiners was on 
the basis of amortized values for bonds and _ actual 
market values of stocks, whereas the statement figures 
as of June 30, 1941, reflected the net prevailing actual 
market values for both bond and stock holdings. 

The latest examination discloses that on June 30, 
1941, with all securities on an actual market value basis, 
the company had total admitted assets amounting to 
$1,065,818 and policyholders’ surplus of $277,535 as 
compared with outstanding liabilities of $788,283, in- 
cluding unearned premium reserves of $677,751 and 
loss reserves of $77,701. Comparable figures on Decem- 
ber 31, 1940 were: Assets, $1,116,920; surplus, $375,- 
465; outstanding liabilities, $741,455; unearned _pre- 
mium reserves, $665,763 ; and loss reserves, $49,873. 

The substantial loss in surplus during the first half 
of 1941 was occasioned by the maintenance of a too 
liberal dividend policy. It experienced a sharp rise in 
its combined loss and expense ratio which resulted in 
a statutory loss from underwriting operations during 
the first six months of 1941, of $1,529. Dividend re- 
quirements or payments to policyholders for this period 
totaled $82,073. In addition there was depreciation in 
the actual market value of security holdings amounting 
to $29,290. This was partially offset by net investment 
income of $14,962. The net investment loss and the 
statutory underwriting deficiency plus policyholders’ 
dividends collectively accounted for the $97,930 actual 
decrease in net surplus. 
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Plan of Operation 


The company’s business is divided into two general 
classes, viz.: Mill and elevator business and general 
business. Policies are issued on the participating plan, 
with or without contingent liability. In states that do 
not require a contingent liability the policy contracts 
contain a provision that “there is no contingent liability 
under this policy.” 

All business is written at tariff rates with the ex- 
ception of mill, elevator and lumber risks. These prop- 
erties are written at rates promulgated by the Associ- 
ation of Mill Mutual Companies, of which it is a mem- 
ber. 

During the course of the examination the company 
issued notice that effective August 1, 1941, the divi- 
dend rate on automobile business was to be as follows: 
Collision 10%; comprehensive 15%; fire and theft 
20%. Previously the return on all classes of automobile 
business was 20%. Officials of the company also re- 
ported, while the examination was in progress that 
within sixty days the dividend rate on general business 
was to be reduced from 25% to 20%. There has been 
no change in the 15% dividend rate on inland marine 
business or in the 25% return allowed for mill and 
elevator risks. 


Mill and Elevator Business 


As pointed out in the examination report, approxi- 
mately 90% of the mill and elevator business of the 
company is written through district agencies controlled 
and operated by a group of mutual fire insurance com- 
panies. 

“This business,” Department examiners remarked, 
“fs written on mill mutual combination policies, setting 
out the amount of the risk assumed by each Mutual 
Fire company named in the policy, and containing the 
following clause: ‘Each company severally assumes lia- 
bility for its proportion of all obligations hereunder in 
the ratio that the amount set opposite its name bears to 
the whole amount of this policy.’ 

“The expenses of these district agencies are paid by 
each company in proportion to the amount of premium 
income received by each company. In addition to pay- 
ing its portion of the district agency expense this com- 
pany pays a contingent commission of 10% of the net 
profit on business received through the district agencies. 

“These district agencies are designated as follows: 

1—Southwestern Department, Kansas City, Mo. 
2—Southeastern Department, Nashville, Tenn. 
3—Northwestern Department, Minneapolis, Minn. 
4—Ohio Department, Columbus, Ohio. 
5—Pacific Department, Seattle, Wash. 

“Each District Agency is in charge of a salaried 
manager who is responsible to an executive committee. 
The executive committee is composed of executive offi- 
cers of member companies. The Western Millers Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance participates in from 61%4% to 16% 
of these district agencies’ business, and its maximum 
liability on business received through these agencies is 


$10,000.00. 


’ 


(Continued on the next page) 
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WITH NONE... 


. of our agents more than an 
over-nights trip from the home of- 
fice, we can and do give immediate 
personal attention to their field 
problems. Better-than-average co- 
operation with our agents has guar- 
anteed us their complete loyalty. 
If you're located in Illinois, Indiana, 
lowa, Ohio or Michigan, are ambi- 
tious and not afraid of work, then— 
ILLINOIS NATIONAL CASUALTY 
is your company. Write for com- 
plete data to— 


ILLINOIS NATIONAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


H. B. Bartholf, C. L. Morris, 
President Sec'y. & Gen. Mgr. 
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ADVOCATES OF AMERICAN PREPAREDNESS 


EEP THE WHEELS TURNING 
K method of transportation .. . 
National Defense. Demand for the materials they convey is gre — 
tection against risks more vital than ever! { Insurance agents cooperatin 
in the National Emergency 
make certain 
shipments are properly insured 
—at today’s replacement costs! 
during 
times have a greater signifi- 
cance to all loyal Americans. 
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FY Standard " 
protection £3 
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4ny ins¥* 

! Trucks... trains. . 


. every available 


moving at maximum speed to aid 
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Fasurance ce Company Ltd. 
40 John Street, New York 4 
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WESTERN MILLERS MUTUAL FIRE—Continued 


“An organization known as the ‘Excess Agency’ 
handles large risks for the mill group. This agency is 
composed of the mills mutual group and other organiza- 
tions. The Excess Agency has an excess reinsurance 
contract with Lloyds of London for 75% of a loss in 
excess of $120,000.00. The maximum amount of insur- 
ance accepted by this pool on any one risk is $800,- 
000.00. 

“The Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany participates in this pool to the extent of 6% of the 
amount insured. The maximum amount of the Western 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company’s _ liability 
under this pool is $17,400.00. 

“The Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has an excess catastrophe reinsurance contract 
with Lloyds of London covering its entire line, except 
fire on mills and elevators. This contract reinsures up 
to $72,000.00—90% of a loss in excess of $25,000.00 


on any one occurrence. 
General Business 


“The company operates through pools, reinsurance 
treaties and agencies. Approximately 47% of its gen- 
ral business is obtained through reinsurance from 
other mutual companies. Practically all of the com- 
pany’s reinsurance treaties are written on a form of 





reinsurance agreement prepared under the auspices of 
the Federation of Mutual lire Insurance Companies. 
These agreements provide for an allowance to the ced- 
ing company, covering both commissions and dividends, 
as follows: 


“*The accepting company shall allow the ceding 
company an amount equal to “% of reinsur- 
ance premiums hereunder and the ceding company 
shall make a return allowance at the same rate on 
all return premiums. Such allowance shall cover both 
commissions and dividends.’ 


“The average allowance on these reinsurance treaties 
is 45%, except on Inland Marine business, which is 
35%. 

“Allowances of 45% are charged 25% 
and 20% to commissions, 

“Allowances of 35% are charged 15% 
and 20% to commissions, 

“The mill group district agencies also produce gen- 
eral business and the Western Millers Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company's participation is on the same basis 
of percentage as the mill and elevator business. They 
also act as agents for the company writing business 
direct from the company, subject to the approval of the 
Executive Committee under which they operate. 

“The possible maximum liability of the company on 
any of its connections on direct business is $17,400.00.” 


to dividends 


to dividends 








Miarsu & MELENNAN 


INCORPORATED MINNEAPOLIS 


DULUTH 





INSURANCE sites 





Federal Reserve Bank Building + 





164 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


NEW YORK 
BUFFALO 
PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND 


INDIANAPOLIS 


PHOENIX 
SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 


PORTLAND 


VANCOUVER 
MONTREAL 
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ST. LOUIS 
LONDON 
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National Petroleum Mutual 


Early in 1941 the Western Millers Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company sold the charter of the National Pe- 
troleum Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Phila- 
delphia for a consideration of $2,500. The business of 
this company was taken over by the Western Millers 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company on November 27, 
1939, under a contract which provided for the transfer 
of all of the company’s assets and the assumption of 
all of the company’s liabilities as of November 21, 1939. 
Surplus funds of the National Petroleum acquired 
through absorption in 1939 was $11,005. This was 
entered on the books of the Western Millers as a liqui- 
dation reserve and was absorbed, following merger, by 
general office expense and agents’ commissions. 


Financial Statement 
The itemized list of assets and liabilities of the West- 
ern Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, and as 


verified by the examiners of the Missouri Insurance 
Department, follows: 


Admitted Assets, June 30, 1941 








Se Teeny tices Cae ne 
CE NS os a vaucaa weep mace 


Bonds : (686,894) 


$738,751 


M2 OE WHINE ois ook cn chce vcnwesesvass (136,529) 
ee er Pree 118,018 
ea Os aids ok ae aww Rb ao paels 75,840 
Peemetsing? COUSEAMGINE 2... 2. ccccccccescecee (124,554) 
RIS, ooo Sah cn Puteb igh es 117,235 
oo 22a ws aide eae sect om 4,371 
Reinsurance recoverable ..................05- 6,533 
TIER, a.5 5s ihince dpe'dd oe av eunciandudeche 5,070 
NE ENED occ cas naupaadsee hacmane $1,065,818 


Liabilities, June 30, 1941 


ee ee 





Estimated claim expenses ................005: 3,445 
Ee ee ree 677,751 
0 Se ne ern ree maeo 19,030 
Salaries, rents, expenses, etc. ................ 5,394 
EN ipa Sr cabsds se dadelesa eased 7,417 
a) ae 990 

TIED io 6.5 ow eUrike sama sence cemeye $788,283 
| gS ieee or et 200,000 
I es eae igus wie ure a conieeeaatl 77,535 

aa oa Oud rGaaekenns tae weno ees $1,065,818 


_ Comparative operating figures for the year 1940 and 
for the first six months of 1941 follow: 


Six Mos. Year 

b 1941 1940 
Net premiums written .......... $447,942 $864,090 
Expenses ee 216,746 378,553 
Net premiums earned .......... 435,954 851,528 
Losses & adjustment expenses in- 

EE ks ay ne ans 214,428 398,054 
aids sc cane anes 48.4% 43.8% 
eee eee 49.2% 45.3% 
Combined loss & expense ratios 97.6% 89.1% 
Statutory underwriting results .. —1,529 87,191 
Net investment income ......... 14,962 29,487 
Dividends to policyholders ...... 82,074 157,699 
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INCORPORATED MAY 1895 















Has been paying in full its every 
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For Over 45 Years 



































oti AS Da 


A NEW VERSION OF AN OLD STORY 


There was no race, no hustle, no 

bustle. Instead, the Tortoise and the 

Hare snoozed. They weren't lazy, just 

sensible. Visitors to New York can get 

an object lesson from this version of an old 

tale. Why burn up precious energy when you 

can stay at the HOTEL McALPIN. The McAlpin 

was built with an eye toward your convenience. 

ONLY 1 BLOCK FROM PENNSYLVANIA STATION ABOUT 5 MINUTES 

FROM GRAND CENTRAL STATION AND TO TIMES SQUARE B & O 

MOTOR COACHES STOP AT OUR DOOR SUBWAYS DOWNSTAIRS. 
Rooms with private bath 

From $3.30 single. From $4.95 double. 


HOTEL MCALPIN 


BROADWAY AT 34TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Under KNOTT Management 
JOHN J. WOERLELE, Manager 
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REPORTS ON 
COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


AETNA LIFE Group, 


Hartford, Connecticut 
Grants Wage Increases 


Employes of the Aetna Life Group received a gen- 
eral wage increase of 10%, with a maximum of $300, 
plus extra compensation equal to 5% of 1941 salaries 
(December basis), payable .December 23rd. At the 
same time, the company has adopted a forty-hour week. 
Companies whose employes are affected include the 
Aetna Life, Aetna Casualty and Surety, Automobile 
Insurance Company and the Standard Fire of Con- 
necticut. 


ALLIED MUTUAL CASUALTY Company, 


Des Moines, lowa 
Favorably Examined 


A June 30, 1941, report of examination by the Iowa 
Insurance Department has just been released. Assets 
of $997,337 and surplus of $296,318 at June 30, 1941, 
as fixed by the examiners, compare with respective year- 
end 1940 figures of $875,962 and $265,576. Total 
claims reserves of $266,037 were $20,000 higher than 
at year end, while the addition of over $60,000 to un- 
earned premium liability in the six months’ period 
brought that figure to $415,554. Premiums written for 
the six months were $527,688, against $827,134 in the 
full year 1940, and included for the first time a small 
volume of workmen’s compensation and general liabil- 
ity premiums, in addition to auto lines. The Schedule 
“P” liability reserve of $226,840 was found to exceed 
the examiners’ case basis estimates by over $100,000. 
The report was favorable. 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE Insurance 


Company, St. Louis, Missouri 
Completing General Lines Organization 


Shortly after the first of 1942 the company will have 
completed its nationwide organization to write general 
liability and workmen’s compensation lines. Since an 
announcement of such plans early in 1941, the com- 
pany has been preparing its organization, and will 
launch a production program in these coverages. 


FOR JANUARY, 1942 





AMERICAN SURETY Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Adds Director 


William Edwin Hall of the firm of Hall, Cunning- 
ham & Haywood was elected a-member of the board 
of trustees for this company in the class expiring Janu- 


ary, 1942. 


CENTRAL MUTUAL CASUALTY Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


John G. Owen, President 


Directors of the company have elected John G. Owen 
as president, succeeding the late Sam L. Casey. Mr. 
Owen has been associated with the company since 1932. 
Garrett Ellison of Kansas City was elected vice presi- 
dent, and J. Glenn Anderson of St. Louis was added 
to the board of directors. 


CITIZENS CASUALTY Company of New York, 
New York, N. Y. 


Absorbs New Century Casualty 


Effective December 26, 1941, the Citizens Casualty 
Company of New York has acquired the assets and lia- 
bilities of New Century Casualty Company, Chicago, 
Illinois, according to an announcement by Jack Hyman, 
president of the Citizens Casualty Company of New 
York. The capital of the Citizens Casualty Company of 
New York is thereby increased to $350,000, and the 
company will write plate glass insurance in addition to 
other lines. A branch office has been established in Chi- 
cago under the management of Mr. Albert Kahn, for- 
merly president of New Century Casualty Company. 
He will be assisted by Mr. Walter A. Salomon, formerly 
assistant secretary of New Century Casualty Company. 
All former stockholders of New Century Casualty Com- 
pany are now stockholders of Citizens Casualty Com- 
pany of New York. 

The New Century Casualty Company was purchased 
for $250,000, the commercial value fixed by Froggatt 
& Company and Bateman & Company. The New Cen- 

: (Continued on the next page) 
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HOTEL ADMIRAL SEMMES ..... Mobile a EP. a Alice 
HOTEL THOMAS JEFFERSON Birmingham HOTEL STEPHEN F. Au 7 +e « Austin 
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CITIZENS CASUALTY Company of N. Y.—Continued 
tury stockholders agreed to purchase 39,500 shares of 
common and 2,840 shares of preferred stock of the 
Citizens. Stockholders of the Citizens were granted 
rights to purchase one share each of new common and 
preferred stock for each two shares of common and 
preferred owned at $25.00 per share for preferred and 
$4.53 per share for common. The merger entails reduc- 
ing par value of the Citizens common stock to $1.20 per 
share. 


COMMERCIAL STANDARD Insurance 
Company, Fort Worth, Texas 


Convention Examination 


An exhaustive examination of the company’s condi- 
tion as of December 31, 1940, has been made by the 
National Association of Insurance Commissioners, with 
the states of Colorado, Minnesota and Texas participat- 
ing. Transactions were reviewed for the two years 
following December 31, 1938. 

The report of examination states total admitted as- 
sets as $4,019,200, almost exactly the same as reflected 
in the company’s 1940 annual statement. However, ad- 
justments in liability items reduced surplus by $156,828. 
The report fixes the December 31, 1940, policyholders’ 
surplus at $847,270, against the company’s figure of 
$1,004,098. Both amounts include capital of $605,000. 
Principal increases in liabilities made by the examiners 
were $62,624 in reserves for unpaid claims, $16,626 in 
tax liability and the establishment of a $69,643 reserve 
for contingencies to provide for certain items on which 
the examiners and the company were in disagreement. 

Under a special reinsurance contract which the com- 
pany executed as of December 31, 1940, 50% of net 
retained premiums were ceded on all auto liability and 
property damage policies expiring within the first nine 
months of 1941. The reinsurer was granted a guarantee 
against loss under the contract. This action reduced 
unearned premium liability by over $208,000. 

The following are excerpts from the report of ex- 
amination : 


Underwriting 


The company operates exclusively upon the agency 
plan paying competitive commissions and writing all 
lines of insurance excluding marine coverage, accident 
and health, and life insurance. In 1941 the company 
amended its charter to permit the writing of accident 
and health lines. 

The principal sources of the company’s premiums are 
from automobile and compensation risks. A substantial 
portion of the automobile writings consists of trucking 
operations, both short and long haul. 


Liabilities 
Losses and Claims, $1,416,743.37 


The above reserve is $62,623.90 greater than the 
combined reserves established by the company in its 
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annual statement for the year 1940 to cover losses, 
claims and expenses of adjustment and settlement of 
claims. In the reserve established in this report, claims 
and adjustment expenses. have been combined. 

The reserves for public liability and workmen’s com- 
pensation claims have been established upon the Sched- 
ule “P” basis required by the annual statement blank. 
The public liability and workmen’s compensation sec- 
tions of Schedule “P” prepared by the company at 
December 31, 1940, were thoroughly checked and found 
to be accurate. 

The review of claim files disclosed that the company 
observes the provisions of its policy contracts and treats 
the assureds with all fairness and equity. Third party 
claims are defended when advisable and settled when 
prudent. Judgments and material losses are paid 
promptly. ; 


Unearned Premium Reserve, $1,374,814.18 


The reserve for this amount established in the state- 
ment of this report is the same as that established by 
the company in its 1940 annual statement. Premium 
writings, cancellations and expirations were thoroughly 
checked and found to have been properly reported by 
the company. 

At December 31, 1940, the company executed a spe- 
cial reinsurance contract ceding 50% of the net pre- 
miums retained on all policies of automobile public lia- 
bility and property damage insurance expiring within 
the first nine months of 1941. 

Provisions contained in this special reinsurance con- 
tract guarantee to the reinsurer, through the medium of 
indemnity agreements, that no loss will be incurred by 
the reinsurer under the contract. 

The reserve, should this contract be ignored, would 
be affected in the amount of $208,251.71, after giving 
effect to ledger liability for reinsurance premiums pay- 
able at December 31, 1940 under the contract. 

The company has had this type of contract in effect 
for some time; and in a recent examination report the 
contract was mentioned. The reinsuror, we understand, 
carries the full statutory reserve on the premiums as- 
sumed. No adjustment is therefore made in the un- 
earned premium reserve in the statement of this report. 


Reserve for Contingencies—$69,642.64 


Upon completion of the examination and after a re- 
view of the report by the Company, controversy arose 
over the treatment of certain items. Some of the differ- 
ences were resolved and effect of the agreement about 
them is carried into the Financial Statement. The items 
listed below, however, remain in controversy : 


Increase in reserve for commissions payable to 


agents $55,135.59 
Drafts drawn on agents in payment of balance 
10,919.09 


due, but returned 
Increase in charge-offs of amortization of bond 

values 1,692.96 
Increase in non-admitted agency balances over 

90 days 1,895.00 


$69,642.64 
(Continued on the next page) 
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UNUSUAL RISKS 


are nof unusual with Indemnity 


Indemnity has the experience and facilities 
to render you the type of service you are 
looking for, no matter how unusual the prob- 
lem. Indemnity is solving such problems 
every day. We're equipped to handle un- 
usual types of general liability or contract 
to cover all business needs. 


Agents of Indemnity Insurance Company of 
North America are being backed by a power- 
ful Plan of Organized Selling, designed to 
increase their profits in 1942. 


The first selling aid is a practical Sales Kit, 
packed with ideas, suggestions and actual 
material to help sell Personal Insurance in 
January and February. 


At regular intervals throughout the year one 
class of insurance is made the sales ob- 
jective, and the Agent gets a specially pre- 
pared kit to aid him in this intensive, special- 
ized selling. You will be interested in 
learning all about the Plan. 


INDEMNITY 
INSURANCE COMPARY 
OF NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


and its affiliated companies write practically 
every form of insurance except life 
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COMMERCIAL STANDARD—Continued 


Ne 

The matter was submitted to the Board of Insurance Gre 
Commissioners of Texas, and the Board agreed to se 

up the amount of these items in a contingency reserye r 

as designated. The Company will, within a period of 





two years, eliminate these items from contingency re. = 
serves and incorporate each under the proper annual vo 
statement heading, thus disposing of the matter. The 
reserve has been carried based on the action of the v 
Texas Board of Insurance Commissioners. ai 
LL 
FARMERS' MUTUAL AUTOMOBILE Insurance § ¢, 
Company, Madison, Wisconsin 
Sil 
Report of Examination 
The company’s December 31, 1940, statement was th 
verified in detail by examiners for the Wisconsin Ip- ar 
surance Department in a report of examination which a 
has just been released. Since organization in 1927, the 1S 
company has acquired a considerable force of 1,993 D 
agents, according to the report of examination, in the se 
4 5 six states of Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
ever buy a b att les ip 5 Dakota, South Dakota and Wisconsin. Total premium 
volume in 1940 was $1,439,696, while assets at year 
: end were $1,527,974, surplus $520,932, and contingency B 

You think not? You own a piece of — reserve $25,000. | 
every ship in the fleet, every truck in the army. And The company has a management contract with the 5 
you've got to buy more. Farmers’ Mutual Managers, Inc. The management com- | 

And to buy more, you have to have pany receives a compensation of 42% on automobile 
more money. And to have more money, you must work premiums and 40% on burglary lines, out of which it 
harder. Do more work in the same time. pays all of the company’s operating expenses, 20% oi c 

That’s where the American Motor- legal expense on claim adjustments, and all other claim s 
ists Plan (which has always saved money for AMICO expense. y 
en comes in. If you could offer the American Following a study of claims reserves, the examiners C 

lotorists Plan to your policyholders, it would help you established a total case basis reserve of $405,272, or 
keep them in your fold without the old time-wasting re- substantially less than the c¢ unpany’s case basis estimate 
selling at renewal. Then you’d have more time to let 45 $473,087. Since liability loss reserves on Schedule 
American Motorists help you sell today’s prudent, sav-  «p” pasis are higher than case estimates, the examiners } 
ings-wise, new business. ; ; ; state: “The equity in the $540,519 loss reserve is there- 

Your battleship money is lying all fore estimated at around $135,000.” ( 
around you—if you have the time to pick it up before June 30, 1941 figures for the company were pub- 
someone else does. If you want time, if you want a Hive jj <hed in our Extract Sheet “B-2” for August 11, 1941. 
connection for automobile and geneval casualty business This statement showed net premiums written of $892; 
—with a life-long record of security, service and savings— 000 in the first six months of 1941, with assets reaching 
find out about the American Motorists franchise in your $1,690,000 and surplus $565,000 plus the $25,000 con- , 
community. Write on your letterhead, today. tingency reserve. 

| 


HARTFORD STEAM BOILER Inspection and 
JN ° x Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut 
8 Eleucan 


Official Change 





Y 

ateeaayteresccnnwen ——- Curtiss C. Gardiner, vice president of the company 
Sheridan at Lawrence, Chicago, U. S. A. at New York, was unanimously selected by the board 

of directors to assume the responsibilities of executive 
vice president, succeeding the late vice president John 
J. Graham. Mr. Gardiner has been in charge of the 
company’s New York office for many years. 
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HOME INDEMNITY Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Grady Elected Secretary 


The board of directors has announced the appoint- 
ment on December Ist of L. Vaughan Grady as secre- 
tary of the company. Since January, 1939, Mr. Grady 
had been assistant secretary of the company with head- 
quarters at New York, prior to which time he had been 
a branch manager of the company at Chicago. 


LUMBER MUTUAL CASUALTY Insurance 
Company of New York, New York, N. Y. 


Silver Elected President 


Thomas H. Silver, general manager and secretary of 
the company, has been elected president, effective Janu- 
ary Ist. Mr. Silver has been with the company since its 
inception in 1914, and succeeds Horace F. Taylor, who 
is retiring to devote more time to his other interests. 
D. Theodore Kelly, a director, succeeds Mr. Silver as 
secretary. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Stewart McDonald Named President 


Stewart McDonald, chairman of the board of this 
company, has been elected also to the office of president, 
succeeding the late Edward J. Bond, Jr. For several 
years before becoming chairman of the board of the 
company, Mr. McDonald served as Federal Housing 
Administrator. 


NEW CENTURY CASUALTY Company, 


Chicago, Illinois 
Merger with Citizens Casualty 


Please refer to article on Citizens Casualty Company 
of New York in this section, 


POSTAL LIFE AND CASUALTY Insurance 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri 


O. R. Jackson, Vice President 


O. R. Jackson of the Missouri Insurance Department 
has accepted the office of vice president of this com- 
pany. Mr. Jackson has been chief examiner of the 
Missouri Department for many years and is well known 
in the business. 
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SEABOARD SURETY Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Special Year-End Dividend 


The Board of Directors declared a special year-end 
dividend of 70 cents per share, payable December 27th 
to stockholders of record December 20, 1941. This 
year-end dividend together with dividends of 50 cents 
per share paid on May 15 and November 15 makes 
$1.70 paid in dividends during 1941 as compared with 
$1.50 for 1940. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT Insurance Company, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Extends Accident Coverage 


With the stated desire of liberalizing policies as cir- 
cumstances will permit, the company has announced 
that under certain conditions loss payments would not 
be reduced because of change to a more hazardous oc- 
cupation through military or naval service. The exten- 
sion of coverage is restricted to ground operations 
within the continental limits of the United States, pro- 
vided the loss does not result from invasion or bombard- 
ment, The increased coverage applies to single indem- 
nity benefits of the policy and will continue until 
January 1, 1943, unless extended or modified by official 
announcement. Pro rata cancellation privileges will be 
allowed to any policyholder entering military or naval 
service not covered by the terms of the concession. 


Kennedy R. Owen Retires 


Kennedy R. Owen, vice president in charge of bond- 
ing operations, has announced his retirement as of 
January 1, 1942. Although retiring from active duties, 
he will continue as a vice president and director of the 
company. J. P. Hacker, vice president, will assume 
active direction of the bonding department. 
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UNITED PACIFIC Insurance Company, 
Seattle, Washington 


Increases Capital and Surplus 


On December 1, 1941, the company increased its out- 
standing capital stock by the issuance of 2,000 addi- 
tional shares, par value $100, at $350 per share. The 
issue was sold for $700,000 in cash, thus adding $200,- 
000 to capital and $500,000 to surplus. Proceeds from 
the stock sale were used on the same day to purchase 
the Medical Arts Building, Tacoma, Washington, for 
$692,000. The building was completed in 1931 at a 
cost of $1,635,000. It will house the company’s head 
office, which will be moved there from Seattle, while 
the Seattle quarters will be retained for use of newly 
established agency departments. 

By giving effect to the stock sale in its September 30, 
1941, statement, the company reports total admitted 
assets of $4,356,134, capital $600,000, surplus $1,084,- 
911, and contingency reserve $50,000. 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL Insurance Company, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Reinsures and Retires 


Following arrangements to reinsure all of its business 
in the State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany, Bloomington, Illinois, this company has retired 
from business. It discontinued writing automobile in- 
surance as of October 4, 1941. 
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Meiji Fire Insurance, Tokio 
(Taken Over for Liquidation) 

Mercer Casualty, Celina 
(Stock Dividend) 

Merchants Casualty, Lincoln 
(Enlarges Operations 

Mid-States Insurance, 
(Licensed) 

Millers Mut. Fire, Fort Worth 
(Convention Examination) 

Mill Owners Mutual Fire, Des Moines 
(Dividend Change) ug. 

wiaveaies Automobile Ins., Milwaukee 
(Report of Examination) 

Missouri Casualty, Clayton 
(Report of Examination) Sept. 100 

Motor Vehicle Accident Fund, Salem 
(New Fund) u 

Mutual Fire Insurance, Saco 
(Important Changes) 

(New Management) 
(Recent Developments) 

National Casualty, Detroit 
(Dividend) 

National Fire Insurance, Hartford 
(Western Dept. Management) ... 

(Extra Pay) 
(New Director) ac. 86 

National Fire & Marine Ins., ittisabetn 
(Enters Minnesota) July 

National Grange Mutual, Keene 
(Examined) 

National Lleyd’s, Baltimore 
(Quarterly Statement) 

(New Interests) 

National Mutual Church, Chicago 
(Examined) -»-July 69 

Netherlands Insurance, Batavia 
(Examined) 

New Amsterdam Casualty, Baltimore 
(Semi-Annual Statement) A 
(Dividend Declared) 

New Century Casualty, Chicago 
(Examined) 

(Merger with Citizens Casualty). 

New Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass. 
_(Liquidation Nears End) 

‘ew Jersey Manufacturers Ass’n., Trenton 
~ (Dividend Action) 87 

New Jersey Manufacturers Cas., Pe 
(Dividend Action) Aug. 80 

New York State Insurance Fund, New York 
(1940 Financial Statement) wees eMay 108 

Nippon Fire Insurance, Tokio 
(Withdrew from Hawaii) Jan. 72 

Norfolk & Dedham Mutual Fire, Dedham 
(Examined) J 


North America Group, Philadelphia 
(Employees’ Bonns) Nov 
(Additional Bonuses) .. 

(Resigns Canadian Bodies) 

North Rritish Group. New York 
(Pacifie Department Change) .....May 

Northern Tnsnrance. New York 
(Examined) Sept. 

North Star Reinanranee, New York 
(Resonrees Enlarged) 

Northwest Casualty, Seattle 
(Examined) 


a eeeewesees 
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Northwestern Mutual Fire, Seattle 
(Examined) 
Northwestern Fire & Marine, Minneapolis 
(Staff Changes) 7 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee 
(Wine Commission Case) 
Norwich Union Fire, Norwich 
(Darlington, Retired) July 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, New York 
(Report of Examination) Sept. 100 
Ohio Casualty Insurance, Hamilton 
(Stockholders’ Dividend) Se 
Overseas and American, New Yo 
(Organizing) 
Pacific Fire Insurance, New York 
(New Director) seeeeee 
Pacific Insurance, Honolulu 
(Capital lucreased) 
(May Financial Statement) 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles 
(New Director) ..ccccccccccccccce 
(Petree, Director) 
Pearl Assurance, London 
(Massachusetts Law Upheld) sooo 97 
Staff Advancements) ............May 98 
(Loses Massachusetts Appeal) - - ‘July 73 
(Withdrawing from Mass.) . 83 
Peapenrene asualty, Lancaster 
(Capital Increased) 
(Convention Examination) 
(Rating “C”, Fair 
Pennsylvania Mfgrs’ Ass’n Fire., Phils, 
(Dividend to Policyholders) Dec 
Pennsylvania Threshermen, Harrisburg. 
(Hovetter, General Manager) ....Aug. 80 
Phoenix Assurance, New York 
(Spelman, Retired) pt. 90 
Plain Dealers Mutual Casualty, cnet 
(Examination) June 92 
(Control Changes Hands) 
Pool Insurance, Winnipeg 
(General Review) Tune 80 
Postal Life and Casualty, Kansas City 
(Jackson, Vice President) 
Preferred Mutual Fire. New Berlin 
(Connecticut License) Aug. 71 
Premier Insurance, San Francisco 
(New Company) Aug. 71 
Progress Insurance, Chicago 
(New Exchange) . 93 
Progressive Mutual, Waterloo 
(Business Reinsured) Sept. 101 
Property Owners Mutual Fire, Owatonna 
(Proposed New Company) June 81 
Protection Mutual, Chicago 
(Examined) 
Providence Washington, romnemnene” 
(Keegan Deceased) 
Public Mutual Casualty, St. Louis 
(Examined) Sept. 
Reinsurance Corporation, New York 
(New President) Sept. 91 
Republic Insurance, Dallas 
(Opens New Department) ........May 98 
Reserve Insurance, New York 
(New Title) ..... -May 98 
Rhode Tsland Insurance. "Providence 
Official Staff Changes) .-May 99 
Retires from Pacific Board) . . July 73 
(New Developments) .. “Sent. 91 
(Additional Compensation) Jan. 73 
Royal Indemnity, New York 
(Examiner Increases Surplus) ..Sept. 101 
St. Paul Casualty, St. Paul 
(Organization in Process) 86 
(Licensed) 81 
St. Paul F. & M., St. Paul 
(Extra Dividend—Bonus) 
St. Paul Hospital and Life, St. Paul 
(See Aeme Hospital) Ju 
Scottish Union & National, Hartford 
(Additional Compensation) 
Senteard surets New York 
(Special Dividend) 
Secured Fire & Marine, Indianapolis 
(Organization Nears Completion) .Dec. 
Service Fire, New York 
(Important Changes Forecast) ..Nov. 
Service Mutual Insurance, Waco 
(Improved Vosition) 
South Carolina Insurance, Columbia 
(Capital Increase Proposed) 
(Capital Increase Approved) 

Southern Mutual Fire, San Satente . 
(Merged with Southern Lloyds). t. 
Springfield Fire and Marine, aa +l 
(Convention Examination) June 8 

Standerd ‘Necident Tnsurance, Detroit 
(Stoeckholders’ Dividend) YD 
(Extends Accident Coverage) 
(Owen, Retires) 

Standard Insurance. New York 
(Purehased hy Aetna) 

(Future Plans) . 
Standard Surety & ‘Cas. 
(Favorably Examined) 


. July 73 


Standard Marine, Liverpool 
(Roberts, Deceased) -..July 74 
Standard Surety & Casualty, New York 
(Purchased by Aetna) June 93 
(Favorably Examined) 
State Automobile insurance, Des Moines 
(Report of Examination) 
State Farm Mutual, ne AEE 
(Suit Appealed) 
(Salary djustments) 
State Mercantile Mutual Fire, Huntingdon 
(Examined) J 
Sterling Insurance, Quebec 
(Change in Management) ........ 99 
(To Write Life Insurance) ‘ 
Stuyvesant Ins., New York 
(New Vice President) 
(Capital Increase) 
Sumitomo Marine & Fire, Tokio 
(Taken Over for Liquidation).... 
Sun aes New York 
(Report of Examination) 
Sunset Casualty, Olympia 
(Report of Examination) ........ Nov. 
Switzerland General, Montreal 
(Canadian Business) 
Tennessee Automobile, Knoxville 
(Report of Examination) 
Texas Employers’ Ins., Dallas 
(Favorably Examined) 
Texas Fire and Casualty, Dallas 
(Receiver Appointed) 
Tokio Marine & Fire, Tokio 
(Examined) § 
(Taken Over for Liquidation)....Jan. 
Traders Mutual Fire, Chicago 
(Official Staff Changes) 
Travelers Casualty Insurance, Chicago 
(Report of Examination) June 93 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford 
(Critehfield, Vice President) . 
(Ahern, Dies) 
Twin City Fire, Minneapolis 
(Kremer, President) 
Union Hospital Service, Pittsburgh 
(Retires from Business) Ju 
Union Mutual Fire, Providence 
(Dividend Changes) 
United Insurance, Chicago 
(Capital Increase Authorized) ...Aug. 
(Purchases Home Office) vov. 
United Pacific Insurance, Seattle 
(Increase Capital and Surplus)...Jan. § 
United Services, Fort Sam Houston 
(Examined) Oc 
U. 8S. Aircraft, New York 
(New Members) 
United States Casualty, New York 
(Semi-Annual Statement) Au 
ates States Fidelity & Guaranty, Balti. 


mo 
(Williams, Advanced) 
(Premium Volume Up) 
United States reg at Entesdeny 
(See U. S. Plate Glass & Lia.) ..June 95 
United States Mutual, Chicago 
(Report of Examination) . 
United States Plate Glass & Lia., Phila, 
(New Ownership-Title Changed) ..June 95 
Utica Fire Insurance, Utica 
(To Absorb Associate) 
Victory Insurance, London 
(Enters Canada) 
Vigilant Insurance, New York 
See Reserve Insurance) 
Virginia Surety, Roanoke 
(Report of Examination) 
Utica Mutual Insurance, Utica 
(Report of Examination) 
Vermont Mutual Fire, Montpelier 
(New Director) 
Warner Reciprocal Insurors, Chicago 
(Warner Deceased) an 
Washington County Fire, Wears 
(Expanding Operations) 
Washington Fire & Marine, St. TP ny 
(Examination Report) Aug. 
Western Casualty and Surety, Fort Scott 
(Report of Examination) May 1 
Western Fire Insurance, Fort Scott 
(Pxamined) .Inne 85 
Western Millers Mutual Fire, Kansas C ity 
(Review of Examination) Jan 
Wm. Penn Fire, Philadelphia 
(Recent Developments) ov. 
Wilmington Fire Insurance, Wilmington 
(Process of Organization) 
Wolverine Insurance, Lansing 
(Kelley. President) 
(Third Quarter Figures) Dee 
Workmen's Mutual Insurance, Milwaukee 
(Reinsures and Retires) 
World Itnsvrance. Omaha 
(Fixamined) 
Yorkshire Insurance, York 
(1940 Operating Progress) 


.. Sept. 103 
Nov. 92 


89 
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Affiliated National Hotels 

American Appraisal Company, The, Milwaukee, Wis. 
American Credit Indemnity Company, Baltimore, Md. 
American District Telegraph Company, New York, N. Y. 
American General Insurance Company, Houston, Texas 
American Home Fire Assurance Co., New York. N. Y. 
American Hotel Association 

American Motorists Insurance Company, Chicago, 1. 
American Re-Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. 


Inside Front Cover 


American Reserve Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. 
Anchor Insurance Company, Providence, R. I. 

Associated Indemnity Corporation, San Francisco, Cal. 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. 
Bell, S. Alexander, Chicago, II. 

Bituminous Casualty Corporation, Rock Island, IIL. 
Central Surety and Insurance Corporation, Kansas City, 
Chelsea Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Chicago Journal of Commerce, Chicago, Il. 

Congress Hotel, Chicago, Il. 

Conover & Company, Chase, Chicago, 

Continental Casualty Company, Chicago, 

Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., New York, N. 

Crum & Forster, New York, N. Y. 

Dale & Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada 

Eagle Star Insurance Company, Ltd., New York, N. 
Employers Insurance Company of Ala., Birmingham, Ala. .... 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation, Kansas City, Mo. 


Back Cove 


Excess Insurance Company of America, New York, N. Y. 
Excess Underwriters, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Fidelity and Deposit Company of Md., Baltimore, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
Fire Association of Philadelphia Group, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fireman’s Fund Group, San Francisco, Cal. 

Firemen’s Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. 

First Boston Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

Fort Shelby Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

General Reinsurance Corporation, New 

Globe and Rutgers Fire Insurance Co., New 

Hall & Turnbull, New York, N. Y. 

Hanover Fire Insurance Company, New York, N. 


Illinois National Casualty Company, Springfield, IIL ..... 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of North America, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Insurance Company of North America, Philadelphia, Pa 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Company, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Insurance Co., 
Kirkeby Hotels 

La Mers Studio, New York, N. Y. eck 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio 

Lincoln Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Loyalty Group, Newark, N. J. 

Marsh & McLennan, Inc., Chicago, 

McAlpin Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore, | 

National Surety Corporation, New York, 

National Union Insurance Companies, Pittsburgh, 

New Amsterdam Casualty Company, Baltimore, Md. 

North British & Mercantile Ins. Co., Ltd., New York, 
North Star Reinsurance Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Company, Hamilton, Ohio 

Ohio Farmers Insurance Company, Le Roy, Ohio 

Pacific National Fire Insurance Company, San Francisco, Cé¢ 
Pearl-American Fleet, New York, N. Y. 

Preferred Accident Insurance Company, New York, N. ° 
Providence Washington Insurance Company, Providence, I 
Rhode Island Insurance Company, Providence, R. I. 

St. Louis Fire and Marine Insurance Company, St. Louis, | 
Security Fire Insurance Company, Davenport, Lowa 
Springfield Fire Insurance Companies, Springfield, Mass 
Standard Accident Insurance Company, Detroit, Mich 
Standard Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. 

Standard Surety & Casualty Company, New York, N. 

Sun Insurance Group, New York, N. Y. 

Travelers Insurance Companies, The, Hartford, Conn. 


Kansas City, 


Tressel, Harry &., Chicago, Tih. .....ccccccccccccccvcscecs 
United States Casualty Company, New York, N. Y. 

United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company, Baltimore, } 
Utilities Insurance Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Wolfe, Corcoran and Linder, New York, N. Y 

Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. ¥ 
Yorkshire Insurance Group, New York, N. Y. 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST’S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those companies which receive 
our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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